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OMAN has sought to gain cconomic inde- 
pendence by an assault upon the industrial 
empire of men. True economic independence 
for woman must proceed from a recognition 

of the industrial empire of the home. Women need to 

inform not only themselves, but the world, concerning 
what is the contribution to material prosperity made by 
household production 

Political - the science of getting on in the 
world—takes cognizance of no benefits to society not re 

With reference to these bene- 

fits, it divides humanity into 

two categories — consumers 
and producers. In the for- 
mer, women and children are 
classed. The producing pow- 
= er of the family isdetermined 

solely with reference to the 
industrial ability of the man. The home is an organ of 

Production is by means of mines, factories, 

institutions of business. Acting on the as- 

sumption of this analysis of standard science, woman, 
having the aim to be a contributor to the wealth of society 
rather than a consumer, has demanded to share the indus- 
trial opportunities of men. She has succeeded to the ex- 
tent of becoming 17 per cent. of the labor strength of this 
country 

But, insignificant as it is, this is not an economic suc- 
cess. Itis a mere woman's success, abnormal, evanescent, 
already passing under the doom of the law against which 
it operates. By it the industry of woman is arrayed 
against the industrial interests of society. Woman's labor 
is cheap labor. Out of every hundred women who engage 
in industry, eighty-seven retire on being married. The 
largest average term of service of a woman laborer is six 
years. This entails inefficiency as a genera! characteristic 
of woman in industry. Then but fifteen out of every 
hundred women at work are compelled to earn the price 
of their livelihood. The wages of woman are fixed by the 
majority who can afford to work for less than it costs to 
live. Thus woman-labor, by inefficiency, reduces the vol 
ume of production to the extent that this labor is substi- 
tuted for a man’s, and selling at less than the cost of living, 
it tends to fix the price paid for labor at a starvation fi@ 
ure, so disturbing the normal value of man’s labor 

Bills in several legislatures aim to rectify this latter 
evil by making equal wages of men and women com- 
pulsory. But it is impossible to legislate against natural 
and economic law. Woman in industry isa disturbing 
element by reason of her sex. The reconcilement of wo- 
man’s independent aim with economic conditions involves 
the introduction of economic standards into the domestic 

Civil law has secured civil liberty for the femme- 

couverte. It remains for economic law to liberate woman 

who still continues femme-couverte in the industrial condi- 
tions of the domestic sphere. What is the housewife's 

What is the volume of her production? What is 

What does it profit society? And what does 
society lose by the withdrawal of woman’s aim from the 
domestic to the business sphere of industry? 

These are questions which must be answered to the sat- 
isfaction of science before a woman can determine for 
herself what work pays 


economy 


ducible to dollars and cents 
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OMAN’S whole conception of the law having do- 
minion over her embraces the Ten Commandments 
and the cruel civil law which abrogates her rights to men. 
Construing duty with reference to the law, she is serious- 
ly concerned about the duty 
the law owes to her. Her | i 
duty to the law she assumes Woman and the \| 
without question. She must Lew | 
reform the law for her own 
benefit. Law is her enemy. 
Civil law, a hateful 
trivance devised with malicious cunning for the purpose 
of holding woman in bondage to the will and whim of 
Popular efforts to inject woman's rights into the 


con- 


men 


civil code impress the general mind with the notion of a 
dark day long ago when meu, having the wicked determi- 
vation to make woman wretched, assembled in secret, aw- 





ful session, took the law in their hands, and fashioned it 
forever to do woman harm. But what are the facts of 
the origin of our civil law? 

In the outgrowth of the experience of society, man, re- 
viewing the past, witnessing harmony evolve from dis- 
cord, and what is good survive from what is bad, has 
found certain principles of right and justice operating to 
secure these ends; and these principles are retained, 
revered in the body of common law for the guidance and 
well-being of society. Then there is statutory law, which 
comes into existence by the power of legislation, wise and 
unwise, which endures in so far as it is in accord with the 
letter and spirit of the great creative law of American 
liberties—the Constitution of the UnitedsStates. 

Into every session of every legislative body, State and 
Federal, woman to-day penetrates, seeking to make new 
laws for the insurance of her rights. To this end women 
organize in clubs and societies, and for the successful op- 
eration of their reform bodies they study parliamentary 
law devotedly. But who has ever heard of a woman’s 
club organized for the study of the Constitution? 

What are woman's rights under the Constitution of the 
United States? What is the purpose of the Constitution 
with respect to human liberty? Is American independence 
as defined by the Constitution an end for the aggrandize- 
ment of the individual or a means for the perfection of 
the whole? How, by this light,does feminine independence 
serve the interests of society? 

Women must know this to make laws establishing new 
rights secure. 
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y= is an era of prosperity, yet in New York, the cen- 

tre of prosperity, last week a child sixteen years old 
committed suicide in despair of getting work to assist sick 
parents and some smaller children depending on her for 
support. 

This is an era of prosperity, yet in New York, the cen- 
tre of prosperity, during the 
blizzard, a woman, whose 
husband had committed sui- 
cide in the horror of no work, 
stood with a baby in her 
arms and three others cling- 
ing to her skirts in the snow 
on the streets all day guarding a miserable mess of house- 
hold effects, evicted by a landlord for default of rent. 

This is an era of prosperity, yet in the city of New York, 
the centre of prosperity, a church association for the ad- 
vancement of labor interests finds, not one, but many 
homes like this: 

In three back rooms, one dark, a craw] of children, three 
sick; two men, three women,all at work making flannel 
wrappers, including button-holes, at ten cents each, and 
flannel shirt-waists, including button-holes, at three and a 
half cents each. 

This is an era of prosperity, yet in the city of New York, 
the centre of prosperity, Maud Ballington Booth finds, in 
noisome underground cellars, sick and starving ones 
stretched on damp and wretched beds, with rats running 
riot over them, and on the floor above, and the next, and 
the next to the garret, in house after house, humanity 
oozing into a sort of existence, turgid with filth and evil. 
In single rooms five, six, and seven families live. Chil- 
dren are naked, parents hopelessly drunk. Cold, hunger, 
crime, feast royally on bodies and souls of human beings. 

An era of prosperity? Even a more glorious era—an 
era of Christianity. Never was so much wealth given to 
charity as now, and on the undisputed authority of an 
eminent benefactor, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the rich are 
growing poorer, and the poor are better off. 

Poor rich! Happy poor! Let tenement-house and 
sweat-shop praise Prosperity and its prophet. 
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RS. CORNELIA WADSWORTH ADAIR, the New 
York wife of a British husband, has arrived in New 
York to collect funds for the soldiers of Queen Victoria. 

By a later steamer Miss Ettie Fitzstephen Palmer has 
arrived in New York to collect funds for the soldiers of 
Queen Victoria. 

Mrs. Langtry has collected $6000 in New York for the 
soldiers of Queen Victoria. 

Mrs. Arthur Paget, Mrs. 
Blow, and Mrs. James 
Brown Potter have all been 
collecting funds from 
Americans in London for 
the soldiers of Queen Vic 
toria. It seems to have become the motto of women ev- 
ery where, under all circumstances in life,“ When in doubt, 
go among Americans and collect funds for the soldiers of 
Queen Victoria.” 

Altogether $40,000 has been collected. 

As Americans we are necessarily proud of this. We 
love humane actions. We love to lift up the fallen and 
assist the down-trodden, whether it is in New York, Lon- 
don, Puerto Rico, or the Philippines. That's our select- 
ed mission in the world, and we don’t care how much it 
costs. We love it not only because this is our nature, but 
because it is flattering to see by all these collections what 
confidence the British have in us. Indeed, it is entirely a 


| How we are Pros- | 
pering I 


For Boys in 
Blue 








confidence transaction, apart from our blithe generosity 
involved. 

But— 

Has anybody heard that the United States is fighting in 
the Philippines? Is it generally known that we have an 
army of occupation in Cuba and Puerto Rico? Has the 
truth leaked out any where that we have 100,000 Americans 
away from home doing army service in consequence of 
recent little wars of our own, and likewise, in conse- 
quence, we have many wives and children of ‘‘ Absent- 
Minded Beggars,” also our own, who could doubtless 
profitably apply a few contributions? 

As against $40,000 we have contributed to help British 
soldiers, not one cent have we applied to needy homes 
of our soldiers absent in the Philippines. Will some 
one carry this fact to London, and give a tea, and while 
one band plays ‘*‘ Dixie” and another the ‘‘ Star-spangled 
Banner,” will a few American ladies pass the hat for sev- 
eral thousand “ boys in blue”? 

“*God save the Queen”—to be sure. We respect her 
and her gray hairs. But ‘‘ America, for thee, land of the 
brave and free” — that’s the song of men, women, and 
children suffering, dying, on this side the Atlantic. Let’s 
pass the hat for these, and ‘* Pay, pay, pay!” 
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NE Lenten occupation this year will be the knitting 

of field-caps for the Boers. The young women of 
a Harlem dancing-class have promised themselves to this 
mode of penance. 

The Dowayer Duchess of Abercorn, who is nearly ninety 
years old, is the originator of this idea, and the London 
Daily Mail devoted a half-column of space to her direc- 
tions for knitting the caps. ‘‘Sleeping Helmets for the 
Men at the Front,” is the somewhat high-sounding appel- 
lation of the yarn as it assumes form. 

First, cast on 96 stitches. Knit 4, purl 8—but restrain 
my zeal, even in this matter relative to soldiers. 

If it were anything but a knitting pattern! 
have gone mad over them before now. 

# «Knit 1, purl 1, skip 1, drop 1, kick 1"—drop them all, 
that’s best. 

I realize the value of a knitting pattern as a means of 
penance, but then the war will be over before those young 
women ever finish the helmets, and the chances are that 
the Boers won't care much for them anyway. Then, 
besides, there are so many little children right in the 
neighborhood, and not a soul to show any one of them 
the pictures! 


Women 
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A COLLEGE girl, slipping down to New York last 
month for a Sunday at home, found presently ber 
seat in the train shared by a young man. His appear- 
ance betrayed his species—the sort in whom assurance is 
developed at the expense of breeding—and in a few mo- 
ments his conduct tallied with his looks. Finding that 
staring and smiling were ignored, he offered a newspaper 
to his companion, which was declined by a nod of the head; 
then a magazine, also declined. Undaunted, he hazarded 
the remark that the winter was very mild. No notice was 
taken of this interesting statement, but he followed it 
with others, suggesting that the train was crowded, the 
management of the road poor to permit it, arrival in New 
York might be delayed, and several other equally impor- 
tant communications. Finding that silence was to be no 
protection to her, the young woman finally turned. “I see,” 
said she, ‘* by the motion of your lips that you are talking. 
As I am stone-deaf, it will do you no further good to con- 
tinue the conversation.” The young man recognized his 
Waterloo, and fled incontinently to another car. 
SA. 
VY OsEN have brains and they bave proved it. They 
have demonstrated that they are in commendable, 
appreciative working order. As a substance they have 
upheld a theory. But this is not all. Once when men 
were weighing brains—that is, of course, dead men’s brains 
—and were expressing congratulatory ‘‘ Oh’s” and *‘ Al’s” 
with the dignity of masculine superiority, the women dug 
up the brain of a poor old washer-woman, and, lo! it weigh- 
ed the same as Daniel Webster’s brain! That exploded 
the theory in regard to weight in its relation to quality. 
Calves’ brains are valued by the pound. But the end is 
not yet. Women demand recognition for their brain qual- 
ity, so now they bequeath their brains to colleges that are 
making brain collections. Cornell leads in this idea, and 
Helen H. Gardiner’s and Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s brains 
are promised as soon as their present owners are through 
with them. In the future stone and water will not be the 
only substance upon which to depend for the perpetua- 
tion of merits and demerits—indeed not while there are 
shelves in Cornell on which to place jars of alcohol la- 
belled with names,and containing the evidence that women 
have once thought thoughts. It will be a legacy of com- 
parative value, of course, but what values are not compara- 
tive? Women’s brains shall testify that they have lived. 
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OR weeks the newspapers have teemed with com- 
ment and criticism of the paper upon ** The Trance 
Phenomena of Mrs. Piper” which Professor James 
H. Hyslop, of Columbia College, read before the 
New York branch of the Society for Psychical 

Research, in Havemeyer Hall. 

This paper is the first reliable information which the 
public has received of the work on which Professor Hyslop 
has been engaged at intervals for the past eight years. A 
broad-minded man of science, with a keen, wonderfully 
trained mind, Professor Hyslop is eminently fitted for his 
self-imposed task of scientifically investigating the evi- 
dences of the future life and weighing the pros and cons 
of this vital problem. The writer of this has been so for- 
tunate as to have had several long conversations with Pro- 
fessor Hyslop upon this absorbing subject, and he has 
signitied his approval of and acquiescence in the follow- 
ing brief report. 

t must be of inestimable comfort to many women who 
have fiends from whom they have been parted by death 
to learn that there is a body of scientific men who are 
working to prove the existence of a life beyond the grave 
—that there is a something within each one of us that is 
not shut up in the coffin. The stand-point of Professor 
Hyslop is that of the man of science who must learn the 
truth at any cost, and what he has said resolves itself into 
a statement of facts well known to the world of science. 

The Society for Psychical Research is an international 
one, and to belong to it does not bind a member to any 
belief or to coincide with any other member's opinion. 
The men who have banded together in this society are 
men whose names stand foremost in the lists of the scien- 
tific men of the world. The first president was Professor 
Henry Sidgwick, of Cambridge, England; those who have 
succeeded him are Professor Balfour Stewart, F.R.S., the 
Right Honorable Arthur J. Balfour, M P..F.R.S., Professor 
William James, of Harvard, and Sir William Crookes, the 
greatest English inventor of the age. Gladstone feit hon- 
ored to be made an associate member, and thus have his 
name connected with the work of the society. He wrote 
of it that ‘it is the most important work which is being 
done in the world—by far the most important.” Among 
the most active contributors to the society are such men 
as Professor Lodge, the eminent English physicist, and 
Professor Richet, the eminent French physiologist, while 
among the list of members are many clergymen. 

The society's chief work is being done near Boston, by 
means of a medium, Mrs. Piper, of whom no less an au- 
thority than Professor James has written so convincingly 
in his Will to Believe. All the sittings are under the 
supervision of Dr. Richard Hodgson, a hard-headed Eng- 
lishman, whose detective genius has earned him the repu- 
tation of having exposed more mediumistic frauds than 
any other one man. He even journeyed to India to in- 
vestigate the alleged phenomena of Madame Blavatsky, 
which he soon relegated to the category of fraud. 

‘* For twelve years,” said Professor Hyslop, *‘ Mrs. Piper 
has been in the charge of the society, both here and in 





England, and the question of fraud in her case has long 
since been dismissed from the minds of intelligent men. 

‘**Having said thus much,” he continued, ‘‘I must in 
the beginning enter a strong protest against private in- 
vestigation of spiritistic phenomena. It does not tend to 
help on the great object of the society, and in most cases 
it does the investigator more harm than good. After a 
bereavement the first impulse of many women is to seek 
an interview with a medium, in the hope that they ma 
receive some communication from the departed friend. 
This is the impulse of an unhealthy state of mind and 
should be promptly discouraged. That there are medi- 
ums who are frauds has been proven time and again, and 
if the public wishes to gain reliable information upon the 
subject, by far the best way is to read and study the re- 
ports of the society. 

“The value of the facts recorded in these reports,” he 
declares, ‘‘ depends upon the conditions under which they 
were obtained, and net upon their nature as facts. No 
amateur investigator can obtain authentic phenomena of 
any real value. It takes a man of many years’ experience 
in dealing with such material—a man such as Dr. Hodg- 
son—to obtain reliable results. 

“*My own sittings with Mrs. Piper have always been 
held in the presence of Dr. Hodgson, and in them we had 
only one object in view, that is to establish personal 
identity after death. From having been a materialist of 
the most pronounced type, believing only that conscious- 
ness was a function of the brain, I have for several years 
been thoroughly convinced that there is a continuation of 
personal consciousness in another state of existence. These 
recent sittings have tended to confirm my belief.” 

Mrs. Piper does not make use of a cabinet, or any of 
the paraphernalia usually associated with mediums. She 
sits at an ordinary table, and as she falls into the trance a 
pillow is placed before her; her left arm lies horizontally 
upon this pillow, and her head lies upon the arm, with the 
face turned to the left, so that she could not follow the 
movement of her right hand, which is laid upon the table 
in close proximity to a large-sized pad of writing-paper, 
and a peucil is placed between the middle fingers. Soon 
there is a nervous twitching of the fingers, and the 
writing begins to appear. 

“In my sittings,” continued Professor Hyslop, ‘* only 
incidents of the ante-mortem life of the alleged communi. 
cator were given. There were six different communica- 
tors. One of them purported to be my father, two of 
them uncles, one a cousin, one a brother, and one a sister. 
Their names were correctly given,-and they represented 
correctly also the actually deceased relatives that they 
claimed to be. The one claiming to be my father gave 
as proof of his personal identity as many as seventy-five 
or one hundred incidents that I have since proved to be 
facts of his experience before his death in 1896 

*“ As illustration of such incidents he mentioned all the 
important topics of a conversation which be had with me 
upon the subject of psychical research in 1895; all the 
important physical symptoms accompanying his death. 
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He stated that I was the last to speak to him in that cri- 
sis, this being the fact; he alluded to my two sisters b 
name, with the intimation that their husbands had died, 
which was true; he mentioned a skull-cap made by his 
wife, and of which I had no knowledge. Many of these 
facts were unknown to me until I afterwards ascertained 
from friends and relatives in the West that they were 
true. There were as many as twenty-five of these facts 
of which I was utterly ignorant. Thus is excluded the 
explanation of direct telepathy with my mind. Five of 
the sittings were held in my behalf by Dr. Hodgson while 
I remained in New York.” 

The question is often asked why the communicators 
should choose such trifling incidents in order to make 
themselves known to the investigators, the popular idea 
being that they should converse upon weighty matters. 
But knowing that it is the trifles which prove the indi- 
viduality, Professor Hyslop devised a means to demon- 
strate that the manner adopted by the communicators is 
the most natural way, as well as the one by which practi- 
cal results will be most quickly obtained. He conceived 
the idea of trying what may be termed a similar experi- 
ment with living subjects. He therefore caused a tele- 
phone wire to be stretched from one college building to 
another, and without letting any one know what his ob- 
ject was, he asked a number of his colleagues at various 
times to station themselves at either end of the wire. A, 
at one end, was to know who B was, but B, at the other 
end, was to be totally ignorant as to who Awas. A was 
thereupon to try by every means which occurred to him 
to convince B as quickly as possible of his identity. In 
every instance the facts related were of a trivial character, 
very similar in every respect to those recorded in the re- 
ports of the Society for Psychical Research 

Many communications from the communicator purport- 
ing to be his father were upon theological subjects. 
These were apparently dictated by a parental wish to con- 
vince the son of a future state of experience. 

*Discarding the hypothesis of fraud. as the society 
does,” said Professor flyslop, **two theories are advanced 
to account for the facts. First, the persistence of the in- 
dividual consciousness after death, and second, telepathy 
from the living. The situation is such that if one does 
not accept telepathy he has no possible escape from the 
spiritistic theory. 

“If all the facts mentioned by the communicator were 
known to the sitter the case in favor of telepathy would 
be more plausible. But when a large proportion of the 
facts are wholly unknown to the sitter, the telepathy 
which cau select almost infallibly the right facts from the 
right person among all living consciousnesses or memo- 
ries is something for which there is no scientific analogy 
outside the phenomena in the Piper case, so far as has 
been yet scientifically authenticated. On the whole, the 
spiritistic theory seems more tenable to me than its alter- 
native, especially as it is more naturally consistent with 
what we know of the human brain and of personal con- 
sciousness.” Hanrrret Epwarps 
















10 PASS OUR LIVES—WHAT NAME As FAME WE MAKE — 
LIKE To THE FOAM—WRAITH IN OUR VANISHING WAKE ; 
YET ARE WE NOT DISMAYED, FOR STILLARE WE 
INTEGRAL PARTS ©’ THE EVERLASTING SEA! 


Charles Warren Stoddard, 
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HE world is governed more by ideals than 
by ideas; it is influenced more by living, con- 
crete models than by abstract privciples of 
virtue 
The. model held up to Christian women is 
not the Amazon, glorying in her martial deeds and 
prowess; it is not the Spartan woman who made fe- 
male perfection consist in the development of physi- 
cal strength at the expense of feminine decorum and 
modesty; it is not the goddess of impure love, like 
Venus, whose votaries regard beauty of form and 
personal charms as the highest type of female excel- 
lence; nor is it the goddess of imperial will like Juno. 
No; the model held up to woman from the very dawn 
of Christianity is the peerless Mother of our Blessed 
Redeemer 

She is the pattern of virtne alike to maiden, wife, 
and mother. She exhibits the virginal modesty be- 
coming the maid, the conjugal fidelity and loyalty of 
the spouse, and the untiring devotedness of the mo- 
ther 

The Christian woman is every where confronted by 
her great model. Mary's portrait gazes down upon 
her from the wall. Her name is repeated in the pages 
of the book before her. Her eulogy is pronounced 
from the pulpit. Altars and temples are dedicated 
in her honor. Festivals are celebrated in her praise. 
In a word, the Virgin Mother is indelibly stamped on 
the intellect, the heart, the memory, and the imagina- 
tion of the Christian daughter. 

The influence of Mary, therefore, in the moral ele- 
vation of woman can hardly be overestimated. She 
is the perfect combination of all that is great and 
good and noble in Pagan womanhood, with no alloy 
of degradation. 

Hers is exquisite beauty, but a beauty more of the 
soul than of the body; it delights without intoxica- 
ting. The contemplation of her excites no inward 
rebellion, as too often happens with Grecian models. 
She is the mother of fair love devoid of sickly senti- 
mentality or sensuality. 

In her we find force of will without pride or impe- 
riousness. We find in her moral strength and heroism 
the sacrifice of female grace and honor—a hervism of silent suffering rather 

y What Spartan mother ever displayed such fortitude as Mary ex- 
hibited at the foot of the cross? 

[t seems to me that sone writers are disposed to lay undue stress on the aimirable 
and tender qualities of Mary and of holy Christian women without dwelling sufficiently 
on the strong and robust points of their character. The Holy Scripture in one place 
pronounces a lengthened eulogy on woman. What does the Holy Ghost especially ad- 
mire in her? Not her sweet and amiable temper or her gentle disposition, though of 
course she possessed these qualities, for no woman is perfect without them. No; He 
admires her valor, courage, fortitude, and the sturdy virtue of self-reliance. He doves 
not say, ‘‘ Who shall find a gentle woman?” but rather, ‘*‘ Who shall find a valiant wo- 
man?” As things brought from afar and from the uttermost coasts is the price of her.”* 
It is only heroic virtues practised in a heroic degree that the Church canonizes 

After our Lord Jesus Christ, no one has ever exercised so salutary an influence as the 
Blessed Virgin on society, on the family, and on the individual. 

The Mother of Jesus exercises throughout the Christian commonwealth that hallowing 
influence which a good mother wields over the Christian family. 

W hat temple or chapel, how rude soever it may be, is not adorned with a painting or 
of the Madonna? What house is not embellished with an image of Mary? 
What Catholic child is a stranger to her familiar face? 

The priest and the layman, the scholar and the illiterate, the prince and the peasant, 
the mother and the maid, acknowledge her benign sway. 

And if Christianity is so fruitful in comparison with paganism in conjugal fidelity, 
in female purity, and in the respect paid to womanhood, these blessings are in no small 
* Prov., xxxi 
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Other papers to be published in the future are by 


measure due to the force of Mary’s all-pervading ex- 
ample and influence. Ever since the Son of God chose 
a woman to be His Mother, man looks up to woman 
with a homage akin to veneration. 

The poet Longfellow pays the following tribute 
to Mary’s sanctifying influence: 


This is indeed the blessed Mary’s land, 
Virgin and Mother of our dear Redeemer! 
All hearts are touched and suftened at her name; 
Alike the bandit with the bloody hand, 
The priest, the prince, the scholar and the peasant, 
The man of deeds, the visionary dreamer, 
Pay hemage to her as one ever present! 


And if our faith had given us nothing more 

Than this example of ali womanhood, 

So mild, so merciful, so strong, 80 good, 

So patient, peaceful, loyal, loving, pure, 

This were enough to prove it higher and truer 
Than all the creeds the world bad known before.* 


St. Ambrose gives the following beautiful picture 
of Mary’s life before her espousals: ‘* Let the life,” he 
says, ‘‘of the Blessed Mary be ever present to you, in 
which, as in a mirror, the beauty of chastity and the 
form of virtue shine forth. She was a virgin not “| 
in body, but in mind, who never sullied the pure af- 
fection of her heart by unworthy feelings. She was 
humble of heart, serious in ber conversation, fonder 
of reading than of speaking. She placed her confi- 4 
dence rather in the prayer of the poor than in the ; _ ~ 
riches of this world. She was ever intent on her oc- 
cupations, and accustomed to make God, rather than 
map, the witness of her thoughis. She injured no 
one, wished well to all, reverenced age, yielded not 
to envy, avoided all boasting, followed the dictates of | 
reason, and loved virtue. When did she sadden her 
parents even by a look? There was nothing forward 
in her looks, bold in her words, or unbecoming in her I 
actions. Her carriage was vot abrupt, her gait not ' 
indolent, her voice not petulant, so that her very ap- 
pearance was the picture of her mind and the figure 
of piety.” 

Her life as a spouse and as a mother was a counterpart of her earlier years. The gos- 
pel relates one little circumstance which amply suffices to demonstrate Mary's super 
eminent holiness of life, and to exhibit ber as a beautiful patiern to those whe are called 
to rule a household. The evangelist tells us that Jesus ‘* was subject to them "+—that 
is, to Mary and Joseph. He obeyed all her commands, fulfilled her behests, complied 
with her smallest injunctions—in a word, He discharged toward her all the filial obser 
vances which a dutiful son exercises toward a prudent mother. These relations con- 
tinned from His childhood to His public life, nor did they cease even then. 

Now Jesus being the Son of God, ‘‘ the brightness of His glory and the figure of His 
substance,”’t oni not sin. He was incapable of fulfilling an unrighteous precept. 
The obvious conclusion to be drawn from these facts is that Mary never sinned by 
commanding, as Jesus could not sin by obeying; that all her precepts and poser ee 
were stamped with the seal of divine approbation, and that the Son never fulfilled 
any injunction of His earthly Mother which was not ratified by His Eternal Father in 
Heaven. 

Such is the beautiful portrait which the Church holds up to the contemplation of 
her children, that, studying it, they may admire the original, admiring they may love, 
loving they may imitate, and thus, by the constant daily contemplation of the highest, 
most perfect ideal of womanhood, become more near to God by being made ‘* conform- 
able to the image of His Son,”§ of whom Mary is the most perfect mirror. 








* Longfellow's “Goiden Legend.” 
t Lake, ii. 51. 

t Heb., i. 3. 

§ Rom., viii. 29. 








AT THE CLOSE OF THE 


MAN is a complex being. He is known best of all to the 
wife, from whom he has no reserves, who is familiar with 
a his ways and words when he is off guard, and to whom his 
aims, aspirations, and endeavors are as an open book. It 
may easily happen that years of daily intercourse in an 
office, of daily meeting on 'change, of daily journeying to and fro 
in public conveyances, may not enable one man to feel acquainted 
vith another, or furnish opportunity to penetrate beyond the outer 
fortress of his life. Drawbridge and portcullis protect the man 
from the incursions of strangers once he is beyond the door of that 
home which is his castle as surely as ever fortified house was castle 
to a knight of the Middle Ages. And she who abides at home all 
day long, singing about her work, taking care of the children, or- 
dering the meals. managing the servants, and making possible and 
beautiful and vital and abiding the kingdom of love in her own 
chosen wifely realm, is as truly lady and loaf-giver, chatelaine and 
mistress of the harmonies of life, as was ever the stately woman 
who sent her soldier to the field, watched him ride away, and 
awaited his home-coming and his triumph. Modern conditions 
are different, but humanity remains the same 
Instead of the tourney and the single combat, our present-day 
man-at arms meets temptations in subtler form than they did to 
whom antagonism was concrete, and expressed by a hostile figure 
riding full tilt over rough fields and raging fords. Many a hus- 
band and father, in the thick of our relentless competition, with 
his dear ones dependent for comfort, shelter, education, and a 
start in life on his single arm, is faced by Apollyon himself and 
his legions, though to the casual spectator he seems only a clerk 
at a desk or an accountant at a ledger. However plain and pro- 
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saic his day’s task, and however little be may talk about it, the 
task is still undertaken for the wife and the children, for the ail- 
ing sister or the aged mother, and success, if he achieve it, is far 
more for them than for himself. The constant, unselfish, and un- 
ceasing devotion of the American man makes easy and Juxurious 
the ordinary life of the average American woman. 

Hers it should be to send her liege lord forth from home in the 
morning in good heart for whatever lies before him of paps ow A 
of enterprise, or of attainment. Hers it should be at the twilight 
hour to welcome him back to the sweet serenities of the hearth- 
stone, to such fare as he enjoys daintily served, to well-behaved 
and happy children, all fretfulness, all discord, all discontent ban- 
ished. As his latch-key turns in the door, there may be the rush 
of eager feet and the shout of glad voices; and besides, and better 
than the rest, the wife’s tender greeting, her manifest pleasure, her 
tranquil satisfaction, should exorcise every demon of dread, and 
weave about him the strongest and finest spell of hallowed magic, 
the potency of home. From its sacred atmosphere. interfused with 
peace, he will not care to wander, and it will be to him more and 
more the goal to which all day he will turn with wistful longing 
Yet in this twilight hour the true wife will not so bear herself 
that she will enervate the husband or wean him from any duty 
owed to church or state. No personal interest of her own, no 
frivolous social pretext, should be allowed to interfere with his out- 
side engagements. Self-denial should be her motto. Here, then, 
if his comrade and helpmate, she will encourage him to rise to the 
altitude of the highest manhood, and not the home only, but the 
nation, the community, the whole social fabric, will be uplifted by 
the etfect of the man’s home-coming to a good wife. 
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ISS MAUD GONNE is known as the Irish Joan 
of Are. She is at present lecturing to the scat- 
tered sons of Erin in America on the united 
miseries of Ireland and the Boers, and is win- 
ning an international reputation by her eloquent 

protests against England’s iniquities in general and Ire- 
land’s grievances in particular. Miss Gonne possesses the 
fire and untiring energy and whole-hearted hatred of 
the oppressor which are the true agitator’s char- 
acteristics, and gives vent to them in true woman 
fashion, which is at once her greatest attraction and 
greatest weakness. She bas none of the ear-marks of 
the platform lecturer. She is gentle in voice and 
manner, beautiful, illogical, sympathetic, and very 
much in earnest. She lectures in a low-cut black 
velvet gown, which is caught at the breast with an 
immense silver brooch, and carries a loose bunch of 
white roses. She is everything the artist could de- 
sire, for she might have stepped down from one of 
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Gainsborough’s canvases. When this fervent, poetic 
creature stands before a crowd of yelling Irishmen, 
with the flags of the Transvaal and Ireland and the 
Orange Free State waving about her, and Father Drum- 
goole’s brass band crashing out martial airs, the enthusi- 
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MISS MAUD GONNE 


asm and applause are tremendous. Miss Gonne’s life pos- 


sesses the essentials for an admirable romance 


It is sep- 


arated into three periods—a childhood spent among the 
people of Dublin, where she was not only an eye-witness 
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to, but a sharer in, their miseries; then seven years of 
girlhood in France; and back again to Ireland, where she 
identified herself with the Nationalists, and started on her 
career of solving the poverty problem of her people and 
freeing the political prisoners. Miss Gonne is thirty- 
three years old. She has travelled on the Continent, 
established a paper in Paris—Jrlande Libre—and is now 
on her second lecture tour in America. 

Much has been said and written of the American 
hospital -ship Maine, but few know that the whole 
worthy scheme was the idea of two American women, 
Mrs. Arthur Paget and Mrs. A. A. Blow. Mrs. Blow 
first thought of the plan, and Mrs. Paget at once lent 
her aid, to be followed by scores of sympathetic 
American women living in Boxe 

Mrs. A. A. Blow has lived many years abroad. She 
went to London from Denver, where her husband 
had made a large fortune in silver-mines. Mr. Blow 
was chosen to go to South Africa as manager of one 


MRS. ARTHUR PAGET 


of the largest of the numerous British mining syndicates 
in South Africa. Mrs. Blow accompanied her husband, 
and afterwards settled in London 
It may be intercsting to know that Mrs. Blow was Miss 
(Continued on page 2143.) 
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“*l AM 


ON A 


PILGRIMAGE TO A GRAVE.'” 


‘ZT was all a mistake—a bitter, irrevocable mistake!” 
The man’s voice was lowered as he turned toward 
_ his companion, and he evidently trusted to the rum- 
ble of the train to blur its intensity. But every 
word that he said was distinctly audible to the acute 
hearing of the Girl in the seat ahead. The lady beside 
him was dressed in widow’s weeds, the Girl had noticed, 
and she hud got on the train at the lust stop, a half-hour 
ago, having joined him apparently quite by chance, after 
a long separation. The conversation seemed a resump- 
tion of some bygone relation between them. The Girl 


read her book with steadfast attention and tried not to 
hear. She found herself reading the same sentence three 
times over: ‘‘ The essential bitterness of a great renuncia- 
tion is often found in the after-taste, when the soul is 


confronted by the daily recurrence of the revolting duty 
that has taken the place of a happiness laid aside.” She 
was listening over her shoulder to the reading of a page 
from the book of life, and the printed words danced 
meaningless before her eyes. 

‘‘Sometimes our mistakes are blessings to us in the 
end.” It was the sweet undertone of the woman. 

Yes, perhaps in the end,” this bitterly, “‘when we 
no longer want them!” 

‘She bas been a good mother and wife?” 

*‘A good housewife, yes; that is distinctly her métier ; 
and as mother—” 

“ And the boys?” 

There was a pause before the man spoke again. When 
he did the bitterness had left his tone, but there was a 
flatness in it, as if his heart was not in the reply: 

‘They are good boys. thank God! good average boys. 
I shall not need to be ashamed of them.” 

The woman's voice that spoke was full of pity. 

‘You must forgive me if I seem to be only concerned 
with her claims; but I always think of her compassion- 
ately, as of one who was also in some sense defrauded. She 
was the sort of woman who would wish to do right at any 
cost; and then there was her suffering—surely she must 
have suffered during all these years!” 

The man drew his square military shoulders about to 
face her more fully, bracing his elbow on the back of the 
seat, and looking down into her lovely faded face with a 
flerce fixity of expression. 

You don’t know what you are talking about, Eleanor; 
you have no comprehension of a nature like that. You 
never had, even on the day you recalled me to my honor 
and sent me back to her, you think a woman who 











was coarse-fibred enough to accept such a sacrifice—to 
marry aman on those terms—could experience the suffer- 
ing of finer souls?” 

The woman shrank from him with a movement so 
delicate that it was hardly more than an expression 

** Don't!” she murmured, and the tone held a pain that 
was deeper than tears—‘‘ don't! You used never to be 
cruel, as you are now, to her; and she was ignorant. She 
could not imagine that it would be—like this! I could not 
bear it—to think of you as grown hard or cruel—you, 
who were the gentlest, tenderest of men—it is so that you 
have lived ever since in my memory!” 

He drew a quick, glad breath. *‘‘ Then I do live there 
still, in your memory, as of old! Now I know I am not 
all dead!” 

She looked at him with fearless, honest eyes. “Of 
course; and why not? Your presence in my heart 
wronged no one. I have followed your successes with 
pride, every one, and to know that you were manfully 
working out your renunciation in your life bas helped me 
through many a slough of despond.” 

‘* Life has been hard, Eleanor—God knows how hard— 
for you and me!” 

‘Yes, hard, but soon over. 
not very long—at the worst!” 

‘Don’t say that!” he exclaimed, sharply. ‘‘ If my life 
has been difficult as it is, it would be impossible with you 
out of the world. I have played my part to you—always 
to you as a silent audience! We shall soon be growing old 
—let us meet, be friends at least! Let me see you some- 
times alone, when I can be myself!” 

She shook her head sadly. ‘It cannot be,” she an- 
swered him; “ those things can never be—we could never 
be ‘only friends.’ I am going away now, to Italy, and 
you must try and think of me as if I had died.” 

The train was drawing into the station where the Girl 
must get out, and in collecting her various effects she 
found herself facing the two people behind her. She saw 
a woman no longer young, with a fair, serene face that 
belonged in a saint’s halo, and « man with dark hair gray- 
ing about the temples, and a mustache already white—a 
tall erect man, with a presence of distinction, who might 


Courage, dear heart; it is 
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“*IT WAS ALL A MISTAKE 


have filled the station of general, judge, or king, and 
looked the part. His eyes were piercing, truth-searching, 
and as they met hers in a direct gaze, the telltale red of 
youth’s betrayals rushed over cheeks and forehead. It 
was an instantaneous avowal flashed from eyes to eyes, 
and he knew that she had heard every word! 

It was less than a week afterward that the Girl found 
herself immersed with her hostess in all the schemes for 
money-getting of a great charity bazar. The centre of a 
laughing group of young people one evening, she saw 
her hostess pushing toward her. 

‘*Colonel Gardner is coming this way,” she said, ‘‘ and 
he is one of our most prominent men—really eminent, you 
know. I shall introduce him to you. Get him to take 
chances on things!” 


The Girl found herself confronted by a pair of soldierly 


A BITTER, 
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shoulders, and a on of recognition that she was unable 
to meet, for she dropped her eyes in confusion. He put 
out his hand with grave politeness, and spoke in even, 
reassuring tones. 

‘We have already met, your friend and 1-we had ad- 
jacent seats in the train last Wednesday.” 

** Dear me!” remarked her hostess, curiously regarding 
the color as it came and went on the Girl’s face; “ how 
odd of you vever to mention it!" 

There was a general movement and breaking up of 
groups at the moment, and the Girl thought she heard a 
whispered ‘‘ Thanks!” but her heart beat such a tattoo of 
excitement that she could not be sure. Later, as she 
watched the tall figure moving about, she felt a young 
thrill of admiration at the dignity and power of his pres- 
ence. She was glad she had not told of the episode on 
the train, glad that was a silent pact between them, glad 
that he should know one more woman in his disappoint- 
ing world who could be true! Going home that night in 
the carriage, she asked questions under cover of the dark- 
ness. 

‘Colonel Gardner? Oh yes, he has a wife—a silly, dull 
little person; not a bad sort, you know, but ordinary— 
hopelessly ordinary. I dare say she would not appear so 
invariably out of place if she weren't married to a man of 
such ability!” 

In the course of the years that come so slowly and go so 
quickly to youth, the episode got pushed aside in a corner 
of the Girl’s mind, where impressions were crowding so 
thickly, but it was never forgotten. She liked to think, 
for she was a not unromantic girl, that across time and 
distance reached a bond of loyalty, never spoken, but 
never betrayed, between her and a man whom she had 
admired with the fervor of her opening womanhood 
When she came to the place on the path of knowledge 
where we learn that all the loveliness of life does not lie 
in its joys, and that the rarest beauty oftenest blooms 
from the soil of sorrow, she sometimes took out of its 
hiding-place that dried flower. At such a moment she 
once stood in the Piazza Michelangelo, looking off over 
Florence, when it lay bathed in the rosy light of a May 
sunset. All the domes and towers were blushing pink in 
the glory, and Fiesole crowning her bill like a golden 
diadem set in flashing jewels. Slowly the light faded and 
died, and turning to go, the Girl saw, leaning against the 
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balustrade, the central figure of her dream! She went 
forward with outstretched hand, still in the atmosphere 
of her thoughts. 

“TI had been thinking of you,” she said simply, and 
quite as simply, and without surprise, he responded: 

“I have thought of you many times, and with grati- 
tude, since I last saw you.” 

The Girl could but notice how white his hair had grown, 
as he stood with his hat in his hand, and how bent was 
his once military figure. He was quite an old man now. 

**T came on a pilgrimage,” he said—‘‘a pilgrimage to a 

rave,” and the Girl knew without further words that 
| el was asleep in the English Cemetery over there 
toward the sunset. That was how the story ended—the 
life that was ‘‘ hard, but not very long—at the worst!” 

Annie G. P. SEARING. 
























V.—THE IDEAL IN PERIL 


—Seaentinenti id i: HE Faineant Club was 
. : all out of sorts, which 
- was only natural, con- 

sidering the terrible 

state of the weather. 


There was nobod 
about —including Wentworth 
Boyle. The magazines were un- 
cut—cutiing meant energy. The 
tape-machine ticked out nothing 
but cricket scores, in which I am 
not interested. A waiter was 
sleeping in a chair in a remote 
corner, the only suggestion of 
coolness about the place. There 
was absolutely nothing todo It 
was too hot to converse. 

I went to the window and look- 
ed out. Piccadilly was a glaring 
Sahara. The rows of 
horses across the way 
were limp as chewed 
string, and lived for no- 
thing but the next water- 
cart that should pass and 
drench their burning 
hocks. The trees bore 
spiritlessly their burden 
of dust. And the only 
energetic thing in sight 
was an impervious news- 
boy crying the fatalities 
of the heat-wave—a Song 
of Degrees. 

I was in a fermenting 
state of discontent. The 
season had only just begun, so there were at least six 
weeks of this to look forward to—six weeks of hot theatres 
and daily martyrdoms on the Row. I wrote a complaint 
to the committee on the iced drinks, murmured the prayer 
for rain, and returned to the window. 

Why did the women look so cool when the men were 
in such a state of collapse? Millicent Dixon had just 
driven past, looking as fresh as a buttercup. I saw Millie 
Dixon twice a week on an average, and she always did 
look fresh. Yet she must be eight and twenty. 

A white gown was tripping—tripping — towards the 
club window, which, from a certain trick of carriage, 
should belong to Mrs. Loring Chatterton. I calculated 
my time carefully, and stepped from the club awning to 
the shelter of the sunshade. Mrs. Loring is slight. 

“My dear Mr. Butterfield, how do you do?” 

“Thank you, my dear lady,” I replied, ** with a little 
basting I shall do to a turn.” 

‘Oh, isn't it?” she said. ‘‘I never knew such heat in 
May. You must feel it terribly, Mr. Butterfield.” 

Now I am not so stout as all that. Thirteen four, for 
a bachelor approaching forty, and of personable height, is 
ne extravagant riot of flesh. 

**I admit to a certain warmth,” I replied, ‘‘ but when 
your own, permit me to say, somewhat meagre presence 
has ripened to a more generous noon-tide, perhaps you will 
resent any ostentatious sympathy on the subject.” 

Mrs. Loring laughed. She always refused to take m 
dignity seriously. To her I am not Rollo Butterfield, 
LL D. (ceased to practise), but Mr. Butterfield, who may 
be allowed to see the children in bed. 

** Well,” said Mrs. Loring, ‘‘I don’t think you ought to 
mind, at your time of life. Let me see. How much older 
than Loring are you?” 

** Mrs. Loring Chatterton, perhaps you prefer to walk to 
Wilton Place alone?” 

‘It must be rather hard on you,” said this incorrigible 
lady, laughing 

I looked at the sunshade, and at the glare that shone 
mercilessly on my patent-leathers. Decision of action was 
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never my strong point, and the firmest principles will 
soften at ninety-two in the shade. I capitulated. Com- 
promise beneath a parasol was better than dignity in the 
sun. 

We walked along. By the-exercise of much ingenuity 
in mapping out a track that should consist of the maxi- 
mum of shade, by the strategic use of large vans and the 
skirting of a person with a huge umbrella, whose shadow 
was as that of a great rock in a thirsty land, we arrived 
at Wilton Place, and in response to Mrs. Loring’s invita- 
tion to come and have some tea I followed her in. 

Such a retreat, at my time of life, was very soothing. 
My meridian was pretty near the full, and I had a right 
to a drowsy siesta before facing again the afternoon glow, 
whose level rays would decline to the long evening. I 
lazily watched a fly that was spinning a soft drone to the 
twilighted room, and blinked through my half-closed eyes 
at the few white splashes of sunlight on the floor, vivid 
in the subdued tone. 

Mrs. Loring reappeared in a tea gown whose gossamer 
frothed daintily about the neck. She looked the pink of 
freshness, and yet she was within three years of thirty. 

A tray was brought in, and this attentive lady fluttered 
round the little silver urn, and ministered to my paresse 
with tea and lemon. I grew humorously melancholy and 
lapsed into gentle vistas 
of reminiscence. I believe 
I sighed. 

Mrs. Loring mentally 
referred the sigh to cor- 
pulence, for she came over 
with tea,and said, ‘‘ There, 
poor man! that will cool 


ou. 

I half rose from my re- 
clining posture, and shook 
my head as I took the cup. 

**No, madam,” I said, 
‘tea leaves cannot alla 
the dust of memory. 
sigh for what once was, 
for what might have been 
now. I sigh for ten years 
back. Do you ever sigh 
for ten years back?” 

From the puzzled way 
in which she looked at me 
she evidently did not. 

“Ten years back,” I 
continued, ‘‘you and I 
were yet young.” 

She tried to look wrin- 
kled. 

‘*Ten years back you were interested in painting, and 
visited the National Gallery. Millie Dixon was also inter- 
ested in painting, and also visited the National Gallery. 
Loring Chatterton didn’t give a hang for painting, yet he 
dragged me round to the National-Gallery. I paid the 
sixpences.” 

** Anyway, you were always glad enough to see Millie 
Dixon. You didn’t do it out of pure self-sacrifice, and— 
and I know how you profited by it,” said Mrs. Loring, 
laughing. ‘* You used to study the water-colors down- 
stairs, and you got locked in one day. Millie Dixon, by- 
the-way, got locked in too.” 

Y Millie Dixon always had foresight,” I said, mus- 
ingly. 

** But you never painted, and Millie Dixon did.” 

‘**In spite of your insinuation, Mrs. Loring, I never as- 
certained that. Her complexion—” 

‘Then you ought to have done. Here are you two 
still hanging on in the same position as ten years ago. J 
gave Millicent a month, if she knew her business. Loring 
and I didn’t take so long. I am disappointed in you; I’m 
sure it’s not Millie's fault.” 

That was hardly fair. Millie had never thrown herself 
at me 

“ If you’d made love to Millicent,” she went on, ‘‘ you’d 
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not have been a lonely fat old bachelor, living in a horrid 
flat, and wasting your time at clubs and race-meetings.” 

‘** Mrs. Loring Chatterton,” I replied, “if I'd made love 
to Millicent I should have been just as—mature of outline 
—and should still have been a bachelor. It is my gift. I 
was borna bachelor. I should have said, ‘ Miss Dixon, if you 
love me, let me remain a bachelor.’ She would have said, 
‘As a bachelor you first loved me; be always my own 
bachelor.’ It is, alas! my single talent. I was made for 
singleness.” : 

‘Rubbish! You know you like Millicent.” 

‘*Dear madam, I like all ladies—as a garden of flowers. 
Yet I cannot bring myself to pluck one.” 

‘*Then why do you sigh for ten years back?” 

That is the worst of women—they have a way of being 
suddenly logical when no one expects it of them. Mrs. 
Loring is a charming woman, but I must be careful. One 
or two lapses into sentiment like this and she will have me 
married to Miss Dixon before I know where lam. But 
my weakness was over. I pulled myself together. 

A burning white spot of sunshine had been slowly 
crossing the floor in my direction. I was moving along 
out of its way when a bell rang. 

‘*Oh, and the tea’s cold!” said Mrs. Loring, with the 
first thought of a hostess. ‘‘I’ll have to get some more 


Miss Millie Dixon_entered unannounced. 

**My dear Molly.” cried Miss Dixon, ‘if you love me, 
give me some tea. How do you do, Mr. Butterfield? Do 
yeu know, Moll, I’ve been rushing about for two mortal 
10urs, trying to find a wedding-present for Madge Beau- 
mont, and I haven’t got one! Mr. Butter- 
field—” 

‘*Oh, don’t ask him!” Mrs. Loring struck in. ‘‘ Mr. 
Butterfield’s been getting sentimental. Between our- 
selves, Millie, he came dangerously near to a lucid inter- 
val. He’s been sighing over a misspent life and wishing 
he were ten years younger.” 

“Is it announced yet, Mr. Butterfield?” inquired Milli- 
cent, mischievously. *‘ Who is she?” 

‘‘ Promise to tell Millie before any one else, Mr. Butter- 
field,” said Mrs. Loring. 

The machinating, married woman! No bachelor is safe 
with her. I said nothing. 

“ Then it és true!” said 


Do help me. 


Miss Dixon, ‘‘ and I shall es 
need two wedding-pres- , epy 
ents. Mr. Butterfield,the \ ‘ 


unassailable bachelor! I 
shall give you Paradise 
Lost, Mr, Butterfield.” 

** Ladies,” I answered, 
“you are unfair. You 
catch me in a weak mo- 
ment, suffering from sun- 
stroke, and accuse me of ; 
good resolutions. Does 4 
my previous bad charac- 
ter go for nothing? May y“4F » fl 
I not have a half-hour’s S \ ee 
weakness without hear- _s a] 
ing of itagain? Itis my ) { N 
first offence. Oh, how 
difficult is the true bach- 4. 4) Se 
elor ideal!” 

‘**Then you are not en- i, ) \ & 
gaged, Mr. Butterfield?” ™~ — fa i 
said Millicent. g oo Er 

*‘Not to my know- 
ledge, Miss Dixon. I ad- 4 
mit toa certain wavering. 

If it comes again I will 

take you into my confi- 

dence. In the mean time we will discuss Miss Beaumont’s 
wedding-present.” 

We went into committee on the subject. I was still the 
complete bachelor. 

But I had presentiments. 














BOY BLU 








Marchec 





LittLe Boy Bive left home one day, 
Knapsack over his shoulders slung; 
People cheering beside the way; 
Rifle jauntily slantwise flung. 
* Congeny front” adown the street 
the ranks of a loyal hue; 
Marched in time with the war-drum’s beat— 
And with them Little Boy Blue. 


Long he strayed, till the miles were wide 
*T wixt fields he trod and the home afar. 

His strength was proved and his courage tried, 
But he was fashioned as heroes are. 

And a mother’s heart, with a vague unrest, 
Followed him e’er, with a mother’s might, 
Crying aloud, in its ceaseless 

“Where is Boy Blue to-night?” 


BY EDWIN L. SABIN 


But, | 


quest, 


Little Boy Blue went forth, a lad, 
Modest and downy, slim and fair. 

Thus she expected to find him, glad 
He would be missing her tender care. 

Lo! when again to,her arms he came, > 
Just at the close of a long, long day, 

To the mother’s eyes he was not the same 
As he who had gone away. 


Bearded and bronzed, with a swinging tread 

Came this truant, the deep seas o’er— 
The child she had seen in his trundle-bed 
Only a few short years before! 

&. to lips, in a trice she learned 

All that her heart had hoped was true— 
This soldier brave from the wars returned 

Was still her Little Boy Blue. 
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MISS JULIA MAGRUDER 


E express the opinion of others until we 
nake it our own, and naturally grow fond 
f it,” is a saying we feel to be true in con 
sidering the work of Miss Julia Magruder, 
in the popular series of ‘‘ American Author 
eases of the Hour.” but one who has watched the progress 
of her writing from its beginning may justly feel a cer 
tain pride in the fact that what was once an individual 
opinion has now become the universal verdict. From the 
time of the publication of her first book to the issue in 
Hanper’s Bazar of A Manifest Destiny, her latest novel, 
she has been more than a mere fiction-writer. She has 
assumed the judicial attitude of mind im writing of per- 
sons and things, and has produced a collection of books 
unusually wise in their reserve and perfect taste 
Julia Magruder was born in Charlottesville, Virginia, and 
is of Virginia parentage on both sides. Her father, the 
late Allan Bowie Magruder, was a man of distinction in 
law and letters. He was engaged in the practice of his 
profession in Washington, D.C., when the breaking out 
of the civil war between the States took him South with 
his family—the subject of this sketch being the youngest 
child. At the close of the war Mr. Magruder returned 
and took up his law practice in Washington and Balti 
more, and later in life at Winchester, Virginia, near which 
town he died in 1885. Her uncle was that dashing officer 
of lamented memory, John Bankhead Magruder, of the 
United States and Confederate armies, known well in 





FIREPLACE IN MISS MAGRUDERS ROOM. 
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England and America under the name of “ Prince John.” 
The anecdotes of this darling of barracks and boudoirs 
are innumerable, and it is often asserted that from her 
uncle Miss Magruder inherits her gifts as a talker and 
raconteur. 

Since the breaking up of the Virginia home Miss Ma- 
gruder has lived, in intent at least, with her married sister 
in North Carolina. She has spent a good deal of time 
abroad, however, and she bas so large a circle of friends 
in Baltimore, Washington, 
and New York that her life 
is somewhat nomadic. It 
is at the horae of her sister, 
Mrs. Gibson of North Car- 
olina, that most of her liter 
ary work is accomplished. 
Here she writes with clock- 
work regularity, producing 
“copy” so rapidly as to 
make her somewhat 
ashamed of her facility, 
which, she freely admits, 
generally argues lax work, 
although she says that she 
cannot work in any other 
way. Her habit when en- 
gaged upon a novel is to 
take her seat at the desk at 
ten o'clock in the morning, 
and write steadily for three 
hours. In this time she 
has usually covered twen- 
ty-five small sheets of pa 
per, such sheets containing 
a hundred words. Not in- 
frequently she has written 
at the rate of a thousand or 
more words an hour. But 
she rarely writes more than 
the allotted three hours a 
day. In this way she is 
able to estimate exactly how 
long the writing of her 
stories takes The Princess 
Sonia was written at the rate 
of three hours a day for 
eighteen days,making fifty- 
four hours of actual work upon the book. The corrections 
of MS. afterward are so slight as to count for nothing; 
and prior to the writing of The Princess Sonia she had the 
habit of making but one copy of a manuscript, always 
writing for print at first hand. When that MS., however, 
was sent to Mr. Gilder he requested that a copy might be 
made before he examined it, for the sake of safety, and 
returned it to her for that purpose. The copy, of course, 
was made, but with no variatién from the original. As 
an offset to this perhaps unpardonably rapid production 
it should be understood that for more than half the year, 
often for two-thirds of it, Miss Magruder does not write, 
and even during the writing periods there are usually in- 
tervals of a week or several weeks between two manu- 
scripts. 

Some one has said that before a writer can be properly 
understood he must create his own atmosphere, and that 
is what Miss Magruder has been doing since 1885, when 
her first serious work appeared. From early girlhood she 
had written serials, sketches, and other short articles for 
current magazines and papers. In 1885 the Scribners 
published anonymously her first book, dcross the Chasm, 
which was full of honest thought that ran as a thread of, 
gold from cover to cover, and called, 
forth much criticism, both favorable andj 
adverse, from readers in the North and 
South. The story came when the war 
was still too near to expect impartial 
judgment from either side. It is, there 
fore, perhaps best to cite an English view 
of it. In an article on ‘‘ American Fic- 
tion,” dated June 20, 1885, is a long re- 
view of this novel, from which the fol- 
lowing is quoted: ‘It is the great merit 
of Across the Chasm that it sets forth some 
of the differentiating peculiarities of the 
best people of the North and South. It 
is in essence a study of social conditions 
—perhaps one had better say of socia) 
conventions, And it is just....Rarely 
indeed does one meet a book in which 
‘as burning a question is treated with as 
equal a fairness. That it is a social 
study gives it its chief value, but it is 
also a bright, lively, and amusing story, 
full of clever comedy, and rich in frankly 
contrasted character.... Certain points 
in its subject and execution suggest two 
American books widely read in England, 
the Daisy Miller of Mr.Henry James, and 
the Fair Barbarian of Mrs. Burnett.” 

Since the issue of Across the Chasm, 
perbaps half a score of novels have come 
from Miss Magruder’s pen. The best 
known of these are The Princess Sonia, 
first published serially in 1895, The Violet, 
also published serially, Dead Selves, and 
lately Struan, which seems to be rather 
the author’s favorite. It was of Dead 
Selves that the London Saturday Review 
snid, last year, in an article upon “ Recent 
Fiction”: ‘‘It is so hard for the mod- 
ern novelist of manners to bring origi- 
nality into the drawing-room that we are 
notinclined to be grudging in our praise 
of Miss Magruder’s very original and 
powerful tale, which clearly proves ber 


“i 


right to be included in the scanty handful of competent 
American novelists. The story she has to tell is one of 
entirely spiritual conflict and development, and it is by 
no means a small compliment to her skill to say that she 
has told it without the smallest suggestion of sanctimoni 
ous sentiment....The moral intention of the book is ob 
viously high, but Miss Magruder’s art as a story-teller is 
so considerable that her book is a really remarkable in- 
stance of good intention joined to competent execution.’ 





MISS MAGRUDER IN HER STUDY 


This, coming from a source so exacting as to win for that 
journal the sobriquet of ‘‘ The Saturday Reviler,” is cer 
tainly strong praise. 

As a writer of stories for children Miss Magruder has 
scored several successes. Her Child Sketches from George 
Eliot were followed later by The Child Amy and the La 
bor of Love. The purity and naturalness of tone which 
distinguish these eareted their lesson to the young beart 
as clearly from an ethical stand-point as the literary 

As a writer of short stories Miss Magruder is thought 
by some to be at her best. The collection published un 
der the name of Miss Ayr of Virginia shows unusual ver- 
satility as well as artistic finish. The facts upon which 
were based a story in this collection, called ‘‘A New 
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MISS MAGRUDER’S HOME, 


Thing under the Sun,” were told by Miss Magruder to a 
party of travellers, including Marion Cuewtend and Amé- 
lie Rives, among others, who were on their way together 
to Oberammergau in 1890. It was Mr. Crawford who 
suggested the title afterward given to this story, to the 
author, by saying, at the conclusion of the narrative, 
** Well, that és ‘a new thing under the sun.’” 

In connection with this collection of stories a critic has 
written: ‘ Miss Magruder is too good a talker to be a first 
rate writer. However well she might describe a thing in 
writing, she could always do it better in speech.” The 
colloquial charm is undeniable—she is an accomplished 
talker, has a keen sense of the humorous, a ready wit, 
and an appreciation of the natural, the good, and the true 
wherever she may find it. 

A writer in one of the magazines recently spoke of Miss 
Magruder as too dainty in dress and too fastidious in her 
personal surroundings to come up to the idea of a blue- 
stocking, which demands that a novelist should be dowdy. 
This, however, is hardly in accordance with the modern 
view of a woman of letters. Because a woman dresses 
well, it does not follow that she may not write well. In- 
sensibly one associates fastidiousness in dress with a cer- 
tain worldliness, but there is not a woman living more 
unconscious than Miss Magruder, less given to striving 
for effect. On the other hand, she possesses apparently 
almost every quality that goes to the making of a suc- 
cessful novelist. Exisanetu W. P. Lomax 
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BASKET-BALL AT WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


ELLESLEY sits 


ON THE GOLF-LINKS. 





on her many 

hills and reigns 

over a broader 

and more beau- 
tiful campus than any other 
American college. Small 
wonder is it that her young 
undergraduates excel in ath- 
letics. All winter long they 
have been hard at their 
training in the gymnasium, 
but no sooner does the first 
balmy breeze blow over 
Lake Waban to announce 
that spring is coming than 
they emerge from their win- 
ter quarters and swarm all 
over playstead and neigh- 
boring turf. 





Cricket, golf, and basket-ball, 
She plays them, one and all, 
And drives the wheel with mo- 
tion energetic; 
Campus, lake, and bill and hall 
Echo to her breezy call, 
Come and be athletic, 
Sing it from Main to Main O! 
From Atlantic to Pacific, 
Mens eana in corpore sano, 


Make~ Wellesley beatific. 


This favorite college song 
of the sturdy girlish athletes 
contains their motto, which 
they energetically put into 








sports, because of its splen- 
did expanse of smooth wa- 
ter in the very heart of its 
landed possessions. Each 
class has its picked crew, 
sometimes chosen from 
over a hundred candidates 
in training. It is selected 
on a purely athletic basis, 
and with an eye tothe men- 
tal attitude of its members. 
A girl who is known to sit 
up late at night, to indulge 
in sweets, and otherwise 
proves her lack of mental 
balance, is never picked out. 

Each class has iis own 
eight-seated cedar practice- 
barge, built by the same 
builder as the Yale boats. 
The crews present quite a 
muscular appearance in 
navy -blue bloomers and 
blouses, the latter sometimes 
exchanged for white sweat 
ers. They have mastered 
the most approved stroke, 
and at the same time the 
correct boating vernacular. 

‘Float day” is the great 
aquatic event, when all the 
world comes out to view the 
college races on a glorious 
afternoon in June. 

Many are the quaint tra- 
ditions at Wellesley, but the 











daily practice. 

If you want to see how 
they equalize brain and mus- 
cle, go out from Boston on a 
pleasant day when the morning lectures are over. You 
will catch the sound of their gay laughter and merry 
voices before you come in sight of the basket-ball teams 
at practice in their short skirts, the golfers walking over 
the links, or the brawny crew pulling up the lake with 
the English all-round pleasure stroke of their adoption 

The Athletic Association is a comprehensive body, in- 
cluding clubs of all the out-door sports 


MAY-DAY HOOP-ROLLING AT WELLESLEY. 


Basket-ball still holds its own, though golf now lures 
more away from the old sport. 

The golfers come out by scores, and cheerfully act the 
caddie for one another. Very scientific and sportsmanlike 
is their playing, and they handle their putter or driver 
with as familiar ease as their glib tongues spin off the 
golf vernacular. 

Wellesley leads all the women’s colleges in aquatic 


Senior hoop-rolling on May 

day is unique of its kind 

Early in the morning, as the 

**merrie month” comes in, 
the ‘‘ grand old Seniors,” in cap and gown, throw dignity 
to the four winds, and drive their hoops over the carriage 
road before College Hall, running as madly as the “ March 
hare,” until the whole circle has been completed, when 
they crowd into ‘‘the Centre,” and forming a ring by 
seizing hold of one another’s hoops, they sing their class 
and college songs, until the chapel bell sounds to end their 
hilarity, and they troop in to morning service. 



































THE WELLESLEY CREW AT PRACTICE. 
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BOOKS FOR IDLE READING 
Y DEAR EVANGELINE,—You say that you 


have -been so completely ‘“‘knocked out” by 

your recent illness, that you know of nothing 

that is going on in the world of books. You 

playfully describe me as one “living in the 
thick of the ‘book -mart,’” and want me to suggest what 
books you should take away with you, making it a point 
that I shall only name fiction, as you propose to ‘‘ loaf 
and invite your soul.” I wish you would let me throw 
in one or two volumes of solid literature by way of roast, 
instead of making your feast entirely on sweets. How- 
ever, some of these sweets have bitter mixed with them, 
and that may break the monotony of your reading 

You must take Red Pottage, by Miss Cholmondeley 

of course a book that is not all sweetness and light; but 
you must read it, not only because every one else is read- 
ing it, but because it is going to be turned into a play, 
and will therefore specially interest so ardent a theatre- 
goer as yourself. Miss Cholmondeley might have made a 
ileasanter book, but she did not see fit to do so, and 
probably has no less admirers for that reason. Red Pot- 
tage is a tragedy; but then what is life but a tragedy? 
After Red Pottage take something lighter; read Mistress 
Penwick, by Dutton Payne—a book whose every page 
will interest you, in spite of anachronisms and many glit- 
tering impossibilities 

As you have not read Janice Meredith, Richard Carvel, 
or David Harum, take all three with you, and make a 
sandwich of them, with Janice and Richard as the bread- 
ind-butter, and Harum as the potted meat to go between. 
Now drop history for a while, and take Mr. Stockton’s 
thoroughly amusing Two-Lorned Alexander. Mr. Stock- 
ton makes a point of amusing his readers. ‘* Let others 
wring your tears,” he seems to say, ‘if I may compel 
your smiles.” He is a most valuable factor in our book 
ish lives, for he expeets nothing, and gets our warmest 
gratitude. Having fortified yourself with Stockton, take 
up Mr. Van Zile’s With Sword and Crucifiz, which is a 
not oppressive dash into history. Mr. Van Zile has a story 
to tell, one of action and romance, with only a historical 
background 

Chere are more than one kind of historical novel, as you 
will find when you take ap Miss Mary Johuston’s Jo Have 
tud to Hold. Miss Johuston gives history, indeed, but so 
much more that it is forgotten in following the plot. The 
background of this story is history, but the foreground is 
made up of love—an entirely different kind from the 
every day sort, and one which gives the author great op 
portunities in working out its development. 

For a really unpleasant story read The Monater, by Ste- 
phen Crane; there are, however, some things in it that are 
not unpleasant, and it has a touch of rather grim and dry 
humor. Another unpleasant story, if you will read uu- 
pleasant stories, is A Man’s Woman, by Frank Norris. 
One reads Mr. Norris's stories in spite of the way the au- 
thor reels off horrors, and forgives him for the sake of his 
virtues. His man’s woman is not a man’s woman at all; 
she is entirely too strong minded for that, though his man 
soman’s man. Take up Richard Harding Davis's 
The Lion and the Unicorn, with the other stories that go 
to make up the volume, and you will find plenty of men's 
women and women's men. Dr. Weir Mitchell's Hugh 
Wynne was published before your illness, so you may 
have read that, and having done so, and knowing what an 
entertaining s'ory-teller Dr. Mitchell is, you will naturally 
want to read Tie Autobiography of a Quack, a most amus- 
ing if not a long story. 

I remember that you loved your Anthony Trollope in 
the old days, so it will be safe to take Mr. Brander 
Matthews's A Confident To-morrow along with you. Mr 
Matthews occasioually reminds me of Trollope in certain 
things, and this lends enjoyment to his stories 

Mr. Eden Phillpott’s Ohildren of the Mist is another 
book t» put in your box, not only because the late R. D 
Blackmore gave it such high praise, nor because every 
one is reading it, but because it is so well worth reading 
Having once got a taste of Mr Phill pott’s quality, you 
will want, too, a copy of his Human Boy, which, though 
not at all like CO idren of the Mist, is most entertaining. 
Include, too, Jn Connection with the De Willoughby Claim, 
which is not Mrs. Burnett at her best; but even at her 
worst Mrs, Burnett has moments that ove is not likely to 
forget 

Quo Vadis will have made you want to read Knights of 
the Cross, by the same author—Mr, Curtin’s translation, of 
course, a8 that is the authorized one. The book is not 
yet finished, but doubtless by the time that you have read 
this volume the other will be ready. Next on the list 
is The Wife of his Youth, by Charles W. Chesnutt. Mr. 
Chesnutt, as you may not know, has enough negro blood 
in his veins to make him realize the tragedies that lie be- 
fore as well as behind the people of his race. This col- 
lection contains eight other stories, all touching more or 
less upon the negro problem. A good Irish story is 
Chimney Corners, by Seumas Mac Manus; and Where 

tngela Fear to Tread, by Morgan Robertson, is a volume 

of striking, vigorous sea stories written by a man who 
has sailed before the mast. Mr. Robertson has a dramatic 
as well as literary touch 

Of other books, in a later letter 

JEANNETTE L. GILDER. 
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FEBRUARY’S MUSIC 


HE month just ended has been remarkable for ac- 
tivity on the part of artists and managers to pro- 
vide novel programmes in instrumental and vocal 
concerts and individual recitals; these in addition 
to the operatic features of the times. Seldom 

have so many distinguished instrumentalists and vocalisis 
been congregated in New York to swell the numbers of 
excellent resident artists. Unfortunately the promises of 
operatic novelties made early in the winter have failed to 
blossom satisfactorily. With few exceptions, illness bas 
ete havoc with the operatic stars, and the much- 
1eralded Mozart cycle has dwindled to occasional per- 
formances of ‘‘ Don Giovanni” and ‘‘ Le Nozze di Figa- 
ro.” The principal events have been *‘Der Ring des 
Nibelungen,” given in its complete form, and the perform- 
ance of *‘ L’Africaine,” with Madame Lillian Nordica in 
her fine impersonation of Selika, supported by Signor 
Scotti as Neluska. 

In the performances of ‘‘ Der Ring” Madame Nordica 
has repeated her great impersonation of Briinnhilde, and 
Herr van Rooy his splendid companion - piece, Wotan. 
Herr Andreas Dippel, too, has deepened the admiration 
felt for his delightful interpretation of the fearless, poetic, 
joyful youth Siegfried. With the exception of Mime, 
sung by Herr Breuer, a pupil of the Baireuth school, the 
minor figures of the dramas are in weaker hands than 
when the Tetralogy was presented a year ago. One 
misses the scholarly baton of Herr Schalk, who contrib- 
uted so much to the success of German opera last sea 
son; but to offset this, Mile. Ternina has given an in- 
terpretation of Sieglinde which for vocal and dramatic 
beauty is superior to the performance of any artist previ- 
ously heard in the part in America, not even excepting 
Madame Lehmann. 

During the month from two to nine concerts of 
varying importance have been given daily. Many of 
these have engaged the services of the grand -opera 
and other visiting artists; but the local singers have 
come to the fore in a number of the more promi- 
nent events, and in all instances have dove ver 
pleasing work. Mile MolkaKellogg,a New York girl, 
now a member of the Grau Opera Company (where her 
work as one of Die Drie Nornen @pd.as a Rhinedaughter 
is admirable), has been heard in séme of Chaminade’s and 
Massé’s charming songs. Heinrich Meyn’s concerts have 
been listened to with pleasure, and Madame Sembrich has 
appeared with Wilhelm Gericke’s Boston Symphony play- 
ers to the great delight of their subscribers. On this oc- 
casion the artist rendered the celebrated Casta Diva and 
an aria from Mozart’s ‘Il re Pastore,” the latter given 
with yiolin obligato by Franz Kueisel. One may not 
hope, to enjoy a greater musical treat than this artist’s ex 
— phrasing. Hersis singing. pure and simple. Ma 

ame Sembrich colors her art with all the delicious and 
mysterious sentiment that marks the Slavic musician, 
whether in composition, piauo-forte playing, or playing 
upon the strings. 

It appears that Ludvig Breitner, ci-devant president of 
the French musical society ‘‘ La Gallia” and founder of 
the Philharmonic concerts in Paris, has come to America 
to stay, and has captured the fancy of persons prominent 
in social and financial circles. At « recital given at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, in which he was aided by an orchestra 
directed by Gustave Hinrichs, the virtuoso gave one of 
the most successful single recitals ever arranged in New 
York. Its programme included an elegy by the pianist- 
composer, a Rhapsodie by Saint-Sa@ns, and a Liszt ar- 
rangement of Schubert's ** Der Wanderer.” 

An event which was marked by an exceptional musical 
programme was the large ‘* Thé” given at Sherry’s under 
the direction of a prominent English actress for the ben- 
efit of the sick and wounded in the Transvaal war. A 
galaxy of brilliant gingers were heard during the after- 
noon. These included Mesdames Marie Brema,Clementine 
de Vere, Miles. Olitzka, Susan Strong, and Feilding Ro- 
selle. Madame Brema’s appearance on this occasion was 
practically ber first in America during the present year. 
The artist's fine brond voice is in superb condition, and 
has since been heard in ‘‘ Das Rheingold.” A feature of 
the afternoon's programme was Miss Roselle’s rendering 
ofa charming number This young artist, who is soon to 
take her departure for Paris, where she is to complete her 
preparations for an operatic début, possesses a voice of 
deliciously fresh quality, which she handles with rare 
skill. Her enunciation is remarkable for its clarity, and 
her intonation sure, and full of the Klang that marks the 
well-placed voice. The work of Miss Roselle has been a 
conspicuous ornament to the New York concert platform 
for several seasons, and her absence will be regarded as a 
distinct loss to musical circles. 

A record of the month’s music would be incomplete 
did it fail to include mention of the excellent high-noon 
chamber concert given by Alexander Petschnikoff, violin- 
ist, Elsa Ruegger, ‘cellist, and Aimé Lachaume, pianist. 
Such artistic combinations are rare, and therefore worthy 
of conspicuous praise. The art of Mr. Petschnikoff has 
received homage in a previous number of the Bazar. 
His work on the more recent occasion was broad and fin- 
ished. Miss Ruegger, the assisting ‘cellist, is a favorite in 
Boston, Philadelphia, and other large cities. Ter touch 
is warm and authoritative. Apa STERLING. 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE MONTH 


HE exhibition of the Architectural League in the 

Fine Arts Building was a notably bounteous one 

in the matter of exhibits, excellent in quality and 

interest. It overflowed the space which has suf- 

ficed for previous exhibitions of the league, and 
really offered too much for one visit to assimilate. One 
exhibit which commanded general and strong approval 
was that of a foreigner—M. Emil Benard’s Competitive 
Design for the University of California. Seven architects 
submitted designs, but M. Benard was the winner. He 
certainly has planned the structure with magnificent rele- 
vance. The practical needs of a university, the dignity 
and harmony of its buildings, and a good grasp of their 
harmonious relation to their environment are duly em- 
braced in the fifteen or sixteen large drawings of the ar- 
chitect. This university will be a glorious monument to 
a worthy American woman, Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, who is 
pouring millions into this work. 

It is interesting to note that of the four hundred and 
fifty-one contributors eighty were women, not counting 
the individual exhibitors who figured in the catalogue as 
the Woman’s Art School of Cooper Union. Edith Wood- 
man Burroughs carried off one of the three prizes, that 
of fifty dollars offered by Samuel P. Avery, Esq., for a 
metal knocker for a front door. It was a graceful com- 
position —a nude Indianlike figure, crouched, with the 
cross-piece of the U-shaped knocker across his shoulders. 

The Architectural League's exhibitions offer a fine 
field for women’s work in art in those branches in which 
design and decoration embellish objects of practical use. 
It would take an article by itself to set forth the several 
outlets for the inventive quality in an artistic direction. 

Mr. N. E. Montross got together a loan collection of D. 
M. Tryon’s paintings at his new gallery, Fifth Avenue 
and Thirty-fifth Street, which made an exceedingly agree- 
able showing of this clever and poetic artist. Mr. Tryon 
never let himself be carried away by the strongest cur- 
rent of impressionism, but grasped its atmospheric traits, 
and employed them colorfully in many of his works. 

Mr. Thomas R. Manley recently afforded the public an 
opportunity of inspecting some fifty-one remarkable 
water-color drawings of his, in the studio of William Ord- 
way’ Partridge, the sculptor. While eompelling the seri- 
ous attention of a critic, they also somewhat puzzled one’s 
judgment by an exotic technique which suggested un- 
known media and methods alien to water-color. This is 
not due to a heavy application of the pigment, for in some 
of the drawings in which it is visibly thin there is this 
odd persuasion of solidity, The hues, fresh and brilliant 
though they be, are dry, and at times hard. The effect is 
as if a porous white marble had absorbed the color. In 
several there was a chromatic feeling, as of tapestry, while 
in one or two, notably ‘* The Brook,” the minute definition 
of the individual tree forms gave a mosaiclike quality to 
the mass treated with this staccato touch. 

There is no question of the merit of Mr. Manley’s 
work. Several of the drawings showed a poetic percep 
tiveness of nature—a straightforward grasp and consciev- 
tious rendering of ber varying moods, unmarked by the 
teasing elusiveness of treatment which in others almost 
amounted to trickiness or mannerism. One large picture 
suggested Constable in its dramatic cloud -forms and 
strongly composed stretch of diversified meadow. It was 
called, *‘Showery Weather.” A moonlight, too, with the 
full orb pouring its chaste flood of silvery light over the 
wood, is very effective and beautiful. 

Some of the best of Mr. Manley’s water-colors were in a 
small portfolio, unmounted. One of these, a sweep of 
golden field and undulating country with woods, was per- 
haps the best thing the artist offered. It was harmonious 
in its well-valued unity, and the gradation of tone and 
planes was most felicitous. Another small sketch could 
not but be remarked for the cleverness with which the 
lightest scumble of color on the white paper gave the 
most satisfying feeling of asnow-blurred winter landscape. 

There were three miniature portraits, of Mr. Partridge, 
Mr. Manley, and his little daughter. They had none of 
the somewhat outré character of the landscapes, but weré 
brilliant, translucent, and charming in their honest sim- 
plicity and effectiveness. 

The pictures were inadequately disposed, and the diffi- 
culty of getting a suitable point of view added to the per- 
plexed sense of their unusualness. Again, the three hours, 
which was the too brief time limit of Mr. Manley’s ex- 
hibition, hardly accorded the interested visitor due as- 
similation of the paintings’ novel charms. Choice wines 
and exquisite viands demand the trained palate for their 
thorough appreciation. ‘Ihe merit of the drawings im- 
pressed itself as such at once, but the subtle caressing, 
as it were, of his theme, in many instances, by the artist, 
and an evident penchant for decorative quality, have led 
Mr. Manley along a path all his own, =a the plenary re- 
sults of his achievement are not equally obvious. To 
many one of the most potent charms of water-color draw- 
ing is the transparent delicacy and purity with which the 
medium is applied. In Mr. Manley’s there is a solidity 
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quite equal to oils, and an opaqueness even in the thinnest 
wash, as in the sky of the ‘‘Showery Weather.” 

But the final word on the collection is that they have 
individuality and merit, and Mr. Manley’s art should 
readily find an admiring clientéle. J 


Joun J. a’ BECKET. 
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HE marriage of Miss Lilian Pauncefote, daughter 
of Sir Julian Pauncefote, British ambassador, to 
Mr. Robert Bromley, eldest son of Sir Henry 
Bromley, of Stoke Hall, England, is the third 
marriage of political importance taking place in 
America in which England has been represented—by one 
of the contracting parties in two instances, and by both 
bride and groom in the present one : 

The ceremony which made Miss Pauncefote Mrs. Brom- 
ley was performed in St. John’s, the oldest and most 
fashionable church in Washington, and was witnessed by 
‘“‘the most fashionable company ” ever assembled in that 
city of notable gatherings. 

Harper's Bazar published on January 20 a double- 
page illustrated article preliminary to the brilliant event, 
which in the present issue is supplemented with some 
shap shots of the actual guests, including pictures of the 
Chinese minister and Madame Wu; Mr. Robert Bromley, 
the groom, taken the morning before the wedding; the 
Secretary of State and Mrs. Hay, and their daughter, Miss 
Hay. 

Although an English woman, Miss Pauncefote has lived 
in America for ten years, in the stately mansion on Con- 
necticut Avenue which is quite like home to her. The 
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residence is like a bit of England transplanted in its gen- 
eral appearance of solid elegance not less than its unremit- 
ting hospitality to English visitors in Washington. 

Mr. Bromley has occupied the post of honorary attaché 
of the-British legation for two years, and in that time has 
naturally been prominent in the social life of Washing- 
ton. He is cordially liked, and though provided with 
all the reserve usually ascribed to the typical English- 
man, has a most agreeable manner. As it is his intention 
to resign almost at once from the diplomatic service, his 
residence in Washington will soon be relinquished, and 
with his bride he will return to England permanently. 

Secretary Hay, who is shown as @ guest,.as a diplomat 
and man of letters is well known. His daughter, Miss Hay, 
has inherited much of her father’s talent, which has found 
expression in some charming poems, These have already 
been gathered into two volumes, recently published, and 
will undoubtedly be added to by the evidently gifted 
author. 

Madame Wu Ting-Fang very sensibly adheres to her 
native costume—which is one reason, perhaps, why she 


has succeeded in acquitting herself so admirably in her new 
and strange surroundings. She does not intend to make 
herself uncomfortable in foreign dress, as did the former 
mistress of the Japanese Embassy—Madame Hoshi. Un 
doubtedly more than the mere doffing of this handicap has 
contributed to the success of Madame Wu Ting-Fang as 
a diplomatic hostess, for the little lady is possessed of most 
original and charming ways that win her friends on every 
side. An interesting feature of the wedding souvenir 
book which was placed in the hall of the British Embassy 
is Madame Wu's signature in the curious hieroglyphics of 
her native land. 

When a man marries, the place and environment are 
matters of comparatively smal! estimate to him; a wo 
man, on the contrary, will travel far to gain a spot sacred 
by tradition or association upon which her marriage vows 
may be said. Undoubtedly to Miss Pouncefote it was a 
regret and effort to give up standing as a bride in her an- 
cestral home, but she should be consoled with the beauti 
ful picture the bridal party made in the church of a kin- 
dred though not a stranger land. The wedding must rank 
as one of the most brilliant events ever seen in Washing 
ton. The interest in the event was shown by the crowds 
who were guests and outside spectators, 
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© the modern hostess, 
dinner or luncheon cards 
which will assist in seat- 
ing her guests and as 
well be dainty souvenirs 
of the occasion have be 
come a necessity. At first 
written cards did very 
well, but the same love of 
the beautiful which has 
made the tables of to«lay 
a delight to all five—in 
stead of one—of our senses 
has demanded that dinner 
cards, too, be made with 

artistic taste and in har- 
with the other table decorations. Yet, even for 
one with only slight ability, the making of these cards is 
such an easy task that it is the purpose of this article to 
suggest it, first, as an employment for those with some 
artistic talent who would find dinner-card designing con- 
genial and remunerative work, and also as an economy 
for those who have to consider the expense when giving 
a dinner and who might care for a few suggestions for 
pretty home-made cards 


S AN EMPLOYMENT. Din- 
ner-card designing is only 
profitable in the larger and 
more fashionable cities, 
especially during the “ sea- 
son.” At that time there 
is a demand from society's 
entertainers for new and 
clever ideas in cards for 
their innumerable dinners 
and luncheons. There are, 
to be sure, fancy printed 
cards for sale in the stores, 
but they bear to the de- 
signer’s hand-work exact- 
ly the relation of chromos 
to paintings. And as so- 
eaders realize this, there is always a market for 
ial work appropriate in design and dainty in execu 
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© obtain the open door 
to this market is the first 
need. Some may have a 
friend or patroness in one 
of the social leaders, who 
will use their designs at 
her dinners. If so, cards 
with the name and ad- 
dress of the designer on 
the back will, if they 
show originality and 
taste, be sufficient adver- 
tisement to secure orders 
and an ever - increasing 
patronage. Other de- 
signers, by commission 
arrangement with fash- 
ionable caterers and con- 
fectioners, put their cards 
on exhibition. And a 
third plan is to send 
dainty little cards as ad- 
vertisements to the lead- 
ing society women. A 
glance at any newspaper 





will give a list of the 
foremost entertainers. 
Cards may be made in 
series of subjects suitable 
for a sporting dinner or a 
dinner before a dance. 
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HE designer, on securing 
an order, should make a 
design that will not merely 
suit any dinner, but is dis- 
tinctively appropriate for 
that particular dinner—a 
miniature Aguinaldo for a 
political dinner, a cupid 
for a valentine luncheon, 
and so on. Sometimes a 
design may be copied to 
advantage, but the most 
saleable card is usually 
the one that is original 
and appropriate. 

Once with a design, if 
all of a set are to be alike, 
it may be traced on tissue- 
paper, and transferred by 

carbon-paper as often as necessary. But if the designs 

are to be different, each, of course, must be separately 
drawn. The sketch may be made on the ordinary visiting- 
card; but as it often adds to the daintiness to have the 
design extend apparently beyond the card, it is advisable 
to use thin Bris- 
tol-board that 
can afterwards 
be cut to any 
desired shape. 

Pen and ink, 

crayon, water- 

colors, and 
even oils may 
used for 

decoration. A 

short strip of 








Bristo!-board pasted at one end to the back of the card 
and bent out to support it will add to the attractiveness. 

The prices charged vary from two or tbree dollars a 
dozen up—depending on whether all the cards in a set 
are from the same or different designs and on the time 
spent in their designing. 
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OME-MADE CARDS. For 
thoge who live outside the 
larger cities or who care 
to save the expense of 
buying cards a few sug- 
gestions for home-made 
cards are given. They 
take but a few hours to 
make, and, by the charm 
they add to a tastefully 
decorated table, amply re- 
pay the time and care 
spent upon them. 

An original drawing, a 
copy from some other 
,or a figure or design 
traced from a book may 
be used. The cards should 
never be more than two 
or three inches high, and 
should be drawn, colored, 
cut out, and supported as was explained in a preceding 


paragraph. 














UGCESTIONS. The de. 
sigus used as initial letters 
throughout this article 
show some of the conven- 
tional and popular cards. 
At a large dinner the la- 
dies may be given minia- 
ture gentlemen as cards, 
and vice versa. Little 
serving-girls, butlers, and 
cooks are pretty, and eusy 
to make. Caricatures of 
the occupations of the 
guests, as the artist, may 
be made clever and enter- 
taining. Lobsters, crabs, 
and fish do well for small 
luncheons, while flowers 
and leaves, and even pots 
and pans, may always 
be made attractive, and also very appropriate. For a 
college luncheon a blue flag, a football, or a tiger will 
please the men and 
charm their fair enter- 
tainers. 

Flowers may be per- 
sonified, and such cards 
are exquisite when ap- 
propriate flowers are used 
also in table decoration. 
The designs here used 
are the “‘ scarlet-runner” 
and the chrysanthemum. 
If photographs of the 
guests can be obtained, 
trace the outlines of the 
faces on tissue - paper, 
transfer by carbon-paper 
to your cards, fill in with 
drawing-ink, and have 
clever Tittle poster por- 
traits of themselves at 
the guests’ plates. A lit- 
tle poster figure can 
always be u to make 
an attractive absurd- 
ity. 

For a house-warming in the suburbs, country -club 
lunches, and the like, clever caricatures may be copied 
from the humorous i. Monograms, seals, crests, 
etc., make especially dainty souvenirs for a house party 
For literary people, clubs, or a library party the cards 
may be made and colored as the covers of some of the 
popular books of the day, while for a valentine |uncheor 
cupids and a profusion of hearts are ever popular. 

Yards with a favorite flower, a 
club emblem, or, as before suggest- 
ed, sporting figures—the 
golf girl, the boating gir! 
—are pretty. 
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OUR SITTING-ROOM WITH OAK WAINSCOTING. 


It H the figure of Mrs. Todgers in our mind’s 
eye, we approached our first abiding- place on 
English soil. It was an old corner house, 
with the windows looking out on a public 
square and fountain. Before we had time to 
lift the ponderous knocker, the door opened, and a large, 
smiling woman stood before us, with outstretched hand 
of welcome. The sight of her plump, rosy face, and 
figure softly rounded like a mammoth pin-cushion, was 
as soothing as the grazing sheep and green hedge-rows 
which had been delighting our untravelled eyes all that 
morning. Once inside, she led us up a flight of worn 
stone steps and ushered us into a pleagant ‘‘ morning- 
room.” It was early in May, and in one corner a bright 
fire was burning; *‘ Americans are always cold,” our land- 
lady remarked. When we had admired the bunches of 
yellow cowslips with which the room was lavishly adorn- 
ed, and which had been brought by the milkwoman from 
a distant farm, we followed Mrs. Honey through a dark 
and winding entry to our bed-room. It was a spacious 
apartment, with an immense bed, comfortable sofas, easy- 
chairs, an open grate, and windows overlooking quaint 
little shops. Presently the man of the house (so complete 
seemed the feminine leadership that one could scarcely 
call him landlord) glided into our sitting-room and quiet- 
ly laid the table for lunch, conversing meanwhile in the 
mellowest, most velvety voice I had ever heard, its charm 
being enhanced by the promiscuous dropping (or mispla- 
cing) of his h’s. One of the sweet-voiced, buxom daugh- 
ters waited on the table 
Every morning, when the adjoining bachelor apart- 
ment had been vacated, Mrs. Honey called me in there 
with a mysterious air and consulted me about the menu. 
She boarded us, having found that Americans preferred 
this easier way of living. She was a delightful provider, 
and memory still vividly recalls the appetizing way in 
which she suggested a pair of roast ducks, with an apricot 
tart for “sweet”; though I was rather dismayed when 
she announced that spinach was so dear that she usually 
boiled some ‘‘ lettuces” with it! ‘* Sole is very dear now,” 
she would say, ‘‘ but you shall have some before you 
leave.” All her suggestive murmurings were interspersed 
with the occasional confiding exclamation, utiered with a 
deep sigh,‘* My poor legs!’ No wonier, as she did all the 





























REAR BALCONY OF LONDON LODGING-HOUSE. 


cooking for her various lodgers, the meals for each family 
being cooked separately. Her two daughters served all 
the meals, the latest dinner hour being 8 P.M., and carried 
all the dishes in their hands up and down two or three 
flights of stairs, as the case might be. We each paid her 
six shillings a day, which included rooms and service. 
We found, wherever we went afterwards, that American 
lodgers seemed to be preferred, as being much less exacting. 

Our next landlady, Mrs. Morgan, was a sturdy little 
Welsh woman of perhaps sixty, with pretty blue eyes, 
pink cheeks, and a dainty white cap resting on her gray 
hair. Her gray-stone house was covered with clambering 
roses and woodbine, and the path from the gate led through 
a tangle of brilliant blossoms. Friendly flowers of all 
kinds and colors crowded round the open door and 
peeped in at the windows. The great garden itself, where 
were gooseberries, currants, and vegetables interspersed 
with beehives, was enclosed by high walls entirely con- 
cealed by luxuriant ivy. At this house we had ordered 
an extra supply of milk for our invalid, but the result was 
disastrous, because the cows had been feeding on a pretty 
white flower which grew abundantly in the iaheteal 
and which had a strong flavor of garlic. At5 a.m. I awak- 





























REAR GARDEN OF KENSINGTON LODGINGS, 


ened our hostess, who at once rose, dressed, and walked a 
mile to her own milkman, whose cows were under stricter 
supervision, waited for a cow to be milked, and returned 
with a pailful. The habitual kindness of the best English 
landladies, and even of their maids, especially in cases of 
illness, must impress all travellers. 

Not far from us were some little whitewashed cottages, 
very much out of repair, and we heard of one oki woman 
who was obliged to sleep with an umbrella over her head 
on rainy nights. We were told that the Duke of " 
who owned these cottages, was an inveterate gambler, 
and always impecunious. The vicar of the parish was a 
young man who had bought the living, and who rode 
about followed by dogs. Our little landlady spoke of 
his sermons with great contempt, seeming to include him 
in her general denunciation of whiskey-loving parsons. 
When I asked if these holy men were not addicted to the 
national tea- drinking, she said, with a sly twinkle, 
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‘* Whiskey is their favorite.” Being anxious to find a 
certain poem of Wordsworth’s about an old ruin near by, 
we applied to the schoolmaster and the vicar, but neither 
of them possessed Wordsworth’s poems. When our land- 
lady heard what we were looking for, she took down from 
her old-fashioned bookcase a school-book containing the 
poem in question. 

At Oxford we staid at a students’ lodging-house, it be- 
ing vacation-time. Our sitting-room here was most com- 
fortable and cozy, containing a piano, many pleasant books, 
and was decorated with roses, honeysuckles, and carna 
tions plucked from the pretty garden in the rear. Our 
landlady was a comely young matron, who paid us even 
ing visits, and entertained us with graphic accounts of 
student life. She was very fond of her young lodgers, 
and never wearied of relating their escapades. They ap- 
parently thought nothing of standing on the piano, and 
she often picked up slippers on the stairs after their hasty 
exit to morning prayers. There had been, not long be- 
fore, a great celebration in town of the Prince of Wales’s 
birthday. The students had been very uproarious, and 
all young women who ventured into the streets in the 
evening were compelled to march arm in arm with them. 
Our hostess was not allowed by her busband to go out, 
lest the students should kiss her. Here we had delicious 
coffee and excellent orange marmalade. 

English lodging-lhouses often front on the street, with 
no door-yard between, and only brilliant window-boxes to 
relieve the bareness. But the rear of the house often 
opens into a delightful old garden, with walks and seats, 
where among gayer blossoms grow the beautiful white 
foxglove and white canterbury-bells. The fragrant white 
— clings to the walls, and all plants grow with a 
uxuriance unknown to us. It was at a house of this sort 
that we found our most delightful landlady, Mrs. Haw 
kins. As usual, sbe did the cooking, and gave us unasked 
many unusual little dainties, of which one was fruit for 
breakfast. The word ‘‘dessert” in England usually 
means fruit alone, and in boarding-houses and similar 
places it is only served on Sunday. In the shop windows, 
where fruit is arranged with bunches of flowers, little pla 
cards are sometimes seep bearing the words ‘‘ nice dessert.’ 
































LODGING-HOUSE IN “NIGHTINGALE VALLEY.” 


Obviously the great advantage of lodging-houses over 
hotels is the privacy which they afford, and also the op- 
portunity of observing the life of the common people. 
One does not often come in contact with the other lodgers, 
who are usually English, yet we often made very plea 
sant acquaintances in this way. I remember especially a 
very agreeable naval officer in Nightingale Valley, who 
was always anxious to do kindnesses for us. He gave us 
very interesting accounts of a well-known woman’s work 
among the sailors at Plymouth, and said that the sailors 
had got beyond the old days when they would light a 
pipe with a five-pound note. 

Perhaps it was not till after a stormy and distressing 
night on the British Channel that we fully realized the 
peace and comfort of being received into a good English 
lodging-house. But the experiences of that woful night 
are less vivid in memory than the delicious breakfast 
which awaited us in the old oak drawing-room of that 
homelike house, whose wainscoted walls dated back to 
the Elizabethan pericd. From the second-story win- 
dows we looked across the narrow street to a niche in the 
opposite building containing a statue of Queen Anne wear- 
ing a gilded necklace and girdle and holding a sceptre. 

One drawback to lodging-house life in England, if one 
makes long stays, is the curious scarcity of towels and 
napkins, which, moreover, are seldom renewed. This is 
no doubt partly owing to the prevailing English custom 
of ‘‘ putting out” the family wash. At a private house 
where we were visiting, our hosts were much astonished 
to hear that at home in America our washing was done 
in the house, and our hostess said that she felt very tri 
umphant because she had prevailed upon her cook to 
wash the dish-towels. Even at the small and well-kept 
boarding - house where we staid in London the bed 
linen was only changed once a fortnight. Of course, in 
regard to housekeeping, the conditions in town were dif 
ferent from those in the country, and we heard as much 
complaint about unprofitable servants as we ever heard 
in our own benighted land. 
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“AROUND THE WORLD 


























A BEDTIME STORY FOR THE LITTLE 


“ Why, air, 
I, sir, 
Just go tripping by, sir— 
If you did but try, sir, 
You could go with me. 
Follow, 
Follow, 
Over hill and hollow— 
Where the binebirds call, O, 
I am sure to be.” 


Well, everybody applaud- 
ed that, of course; and Mr. 
Coon said that for his part 
he was tired of cold wea- 
ther, and that if to-morrow 
was a bright day, and any- 
body 'd go with him, he'd 
start out at sunrise and fol- 
low Spring clear around the 
world. hen Mr. Possum 
said he’d go just to see 
whether Mr. Man was right 
or not, and Mr. Crow said 
he’d go too. Mr. Rabbit 
wanted to go to prove some 
things in his poem, but he had to make a garden if it was a 
= ood day, and Mr. Dog had an engagement to dig moles 
hig : or Mr. Man. 

> So the next morning, bright and early, the three Hol- 
; low Tree people got up and started. They packed some 
lunch in a basket, so they wouldn’t get hungry in case 
ink 

“SET OUT IN HIGH SPIRITS.” 


NCE upon a time, when Mr. Dog was over spend- 
ing the evening with the Hollow Tree people, he 
told them that Mr. Man had said the world was 
round, like a ball. Of course this was after Mr. 
Dog got to be good friends with the Possum 

and the Coon and the old black Crow, and he often used 
to come over to the Hollow Tree, where they lived, for a 
quiet talk and smoke, and to tell the things that Mr. Man 
said and did, and what he bad on his table for dinner. 

The Hollow Tree people liked to hear about Mr. Man, \ 
too; but when they heard what he said about the world 
being round they thought there must be some mistake in 
the way Mr. Dog had understood it. Mr. Coon said that 
it couldn't be so, for the edge of the world was just be 
yond the last trees of the big deep woods, and that he'd 
often sat there and hung his feet over and watched the 
moon come up. Mr. Possum said so too; and Mr, Crow 
said that the other edge was over along the wide blue “*¥OU CAN'T MISS THE WAY.'” 
water where Mr. Turtle lived, and that 
of course the water was flat, as every- 
body could see. Anyway, it would 
spill out if it wasn’t 

But Mr. Dog stuck to it that Mr 
Man had said just what he’d said he 
said, and that, what was more, Mr. Man ~ 
had said that the world turned over ev- 
ery day, and that the sun and moon anil 
stars all went round it. And Mr. Man 
had said, too, that people sometimes 
went around the world, and didn’t turn 
over or fall off into the sky when they 
were underneath, but kept on, and came 
up on the other side, right back to the 
very place they started from. 

Well, that made them all wonder a 

good deal more than ever; and Mr. Jack 
Rabbit, who came in just then for the 
evening, said he shouldn't be a bit sur- 
prised if it were true, for he'd often \ 
noticed how the seasons went round and 
round, and he thought, now, they must 
travel around the world some way too. 
He said he'd composed some poetry on 
Spring as he came along, and that now 
he understood some lines of it better 
than he had at the start; for of course 
when poetry just comes to anybody, as 
it does to Mr. Rabbit, it isn’t expected 
that even the poet himsclf will unde 
stand it very well at first. 

Then they all wanted to hear Jack 
Rabbit's poem, and Mr. Rabbit said that 
it really wasn’t just as he wanted it yet, 
but that if they wouldn’t expect too 
much, he'd let them hear how it went, 
any way. 
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WHICH WAY, SPRING? 
BY J. BAnHIT 


O Spring, 
Ho, Spring! 
Whither do you go, Spring? 
If | did but know, Spring, 
1 would go there, too, 
Pray, Spring, 
Say, Spring, 
Whither and away, Spring? 
I would start to-day, Spring, 
If 1 go with you. 


And Spring answers; “AND MR. ChOW HE SAYS, ‘WHY, IT JS OUR TREE!” 











FOLKS 


they were gone all day, and set out in high spirits; for it 
was a beautiful morning in March, and they knew Spring 
had come at last. 

They saw a bluebird up in a tree not far away, and 
they remembered what Mr. Rabbit's poem had said about 
following him over hill and hollow; so they went along 
in that direction, talking and whistling and singing, be- 
cause they felt so good in the fresh morning sunlight. 





“*JUST KEEP RIGHT ON TILL YOU COME TO THAT ELM."’ 


And Mr. Bluebird hopped and whistled and flew along 
ahead, until, by-and-by, they came to where Mr. Fox 
lived. 

** Where are you fellows going, so early?” called Mr. 
Fox 

** We're following Spring around the world,” called 
back Mr. Crow; and then they told him all that Mr. Dog 
had said. 

Then Mr. Fox looked very wise, for he didn’t know if 
Mr. Dog was playing a trick on them, or if it were really 
true that the world was round and he hadn't heard of it. 
Anyway, he wasn't going to let on, so he said, ‘‘ Why, of 
course! I knew thatall the time. You just keep right on 
until you come to that big elm over yonder, and turn to 
the right. Anybody over there can show you the way.” 
Then Mr. Fox coughed and went back into the house, but 
he made up his mind he wouldn't laugh until be had seen 
Mr. Dog and was sure it was all a joke. And the Hollow 
Tree people kept on to the elm-tree, and sure enough 
there was Mr. Bluebird, hopping and whistling and fly 
ing on ahead, for he'd been listening to what Mr. Fox hai 
told them. 

So they burried right along after him till they came to 
Mr. Wolf's place. Mr. Wolf was looking out of his door 
as they came by. 

Hello, you early birds!” he called. ‘‘ Whose hen-roost 
you been after?” 

Then they told him they weren’t thinking of such things 
as that on a beautiful morning like this, but that they were 
following Spring around the world. And they told him 
all that Mr. Man had said to Mr. Dog, 
and what Mr. Fox had said, and about 
Jack Rabbit's poem. Mr. Wolf thought 
he’d better be wise too, until he found 
out just how things were, so he said: 
*Sureenough! That’sa good plan. J’d 
goalongifIhadtime. I know the way 
well. You just keep on till you come 
to that creek yonder, then cross and 
turn to the right, and after that any one 
can show you the way.” 

So away went the Hollow Tree peo- 
ple, and when they got to the creek, and 
crossed, and turned to the right, there 
was the bluebird again, hopping anid 
whistling and dancing on ahead, just in 
the direction that Mr. Wolf had said to 
go. Then, pretty soon, Mr. Possum 
said he was hungry, so they sat down 
on some moss and ate their lunch, and 
Mr. Bluebird came up close and sang to 
them till Mr. Possum went to sleep in 
the sun and took a little nap, while the 
Coon and the Crow put what was left 
back into the basket and got ready to 
go. Then Mr, Possum woke up and said 
he was sure they must be nearly around 
the world, for he’d just had a dream 
about catching a chicken with four legs 
and two heads, and he knew that must 
mean something. So then they went on 
and the bluebird went ahead, until they 

(Continued on page 215.) 
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Hovse aows, especially designed for Hacrer’s Bazan, 
of pale gray crépe de Chine, with jabot revers of white satin 
edged with black velvet, Front of waist and skirt of lace. 


ANY of the new gowns that are now seen were 
undoubtedly designed for late winter wear, but 
are often the best possible models to copy, for 
they are in reality the advance styles that have 
been, as it were, tried and approved. The cloth 

that is used is not of very light weight, but on that ac 
count is especially good for spring wear in 
this treacherous climate. On the newest of 
these cloth gowns silk and stitching are used 
The smartest of all have the stitched silk 
bands. In the light-weight cheviots and 
serges are several models that are extremely 
good. One, with a close-fitting skirt, has a 
box-pleat in the back, is open in front, and 
has a flounce about a quarter of a yard in 
width. Down the front of the skirt, head 
ing the top of the flounce, and trimming it 
around the bottom in deep scallops, is a band 
of taffeta silk two inches wide, closely 
stitched with heavy black silk 
thread. The tight-fitting jacket 
is a little longer than an Eton 
jacket, is finished in scallops, 
and trimmed with bands of 
stitching to match the skirt 
Another odd design has a 
trimming of a different shade of 
cloth from the material of the 
gown. It is made with quite a 
long skirt of biscuit - colored 
cloth, and is trimmed with a 
band of pastel blue and a flounce 
that is finished with a band 
of the blue. Across the 
band above the flounce is a 
net-work of chenille the 
color of the gown, the up 
per part of the jacket and 
the top of the sleeves be 
ing also trimmed with this 
blue cloth covered with 
the chenille. The effect is 
odd and rather striking, 
but is becoming, and if 
two colors are chosen that 
harmonize well the gown 
is certain to be one that 
will prove satisfactory. It 
can also be copied in one 
color, but in two materials 
It is rather a question this 
season whether the one 
toned gown with the three 
or four materials, or even 
two, is smarter than the 
gown that has two colors 
in sharp contrast, and it is 
a point that, after all, will 
be settled by a choice of 
the more becoming. 
Almost without the 























Gowns oF niwourr ore tn with stitched straps, Yoke, bands, and 
bottom of skirt of pastel blue under tan chenille net. 





ORIGINAL DESIGN OF CHENILLE EMEKOLDERED NET GOWN Will deep flounce 
of velvet cut-work. Waist of white satin with black velvet revers and 
sash, and trimmed around the shoulders with the embroidered net. 
front of pale pink mousseline de soie. 


slightest exception these new gowns are made with drop 
skirts. Those, however, who have rejoiced that hair cloth 
was gone entirely out of fashion find that it is neces 








































Srrrourp Gown of putty-color cloth with flat gilt buttons, Jacket 
stitched elaborately, as is also the top of sleeves. effect. 


mae. 





Evenine Gown of satin or cloth, especially designed 
for Haurer’s Bazan, trimmed with narrow bands of 
Full fur. The waist is draped in folds to the left side of 
the bodice, and fastened with a rosette of chiffon. 


sary to use some of that material in the lining or under- 
skirt. The back breadths are not lined up to the top with 
hair cloth as formerly, but a little stiffening around the 
bottom of the drop-skirt is needed to keep it in place, and 
furnish a good foundation upon which to sew the ruffles 
or flounces with which every well-ordered skirt is now 
finished. Too much attention cannot be paid to the lin 
ing of the spring gowns, for it will be found impossible 
to make the skirts fit well unless the lining hangs well, 
especially overthe hips. It ought really to be fitted before 
the skirt itself is started, and then the skirt can be made 
in accordance with it. 

When the stitching on silk is not used, a good effect can 
be gained by rows of machine-stitching on the cloth it- 
self. It may be asserted that this is no longer new, but 
there are many fresh ways in which it is utilized, and it 
is certainly a most practical way of finishing a cloth o1 
woollen gown. One style of gown has the front of the 
jacket covered with rows of machine-stitching that meet 
in points down the front, giving the effect of braid trim 
ming. The design is repeated down the front of the skirt 
and as a heading for the flounce, if there is a flounce, or 
around the hem if the skirt is finished witha hem. The 
stitching can be done either in silk the shade of the mate 
rial or in some contrasting color, and a heavy stitch is 
necessary. 

Many of the designs of gowns shown in these early 
spring days are quite possible as suggestions for the sum- 
mer wardrobe. For instance, the charming biscuit-color 
and blue cloth design may be carried out in any one of 
several styles of material now shown in the shops. There 
are some most effective silk and cotton, or silk and linen, 
combination cloths, usually of two tones, a little irregular 

stripe or figure of color on white. This in the 
deliciously cool-looking green and white, made 
up with the yoke and bands, and perhaps the 
revers, too (which in the design are covered with 
a fur collar for early spring wear), made of a fine 
quality of white linen with the net-work of a 
little green silk soutache braid, would be a par- 
ticularly striking summer gown, Made of the 
heavy linen which is shown in so many exquisite 
colors, the gown would again be a most effective 
and becoming one, worn with a dainty fine white 
organdie and lace bodice 
under the Eton jacket 

In the same way, the 
skirt with stitched ruffle is 
perfectly suitable for use 
in making a linen or piqué 
gown. Foulard or India 
silk, with trimming of a 
lace band in place of the 
fur would be effective made 
after the original design for 
an evening gown of satin 
or cloth, which is shown 
on this page, using long 
sleeves, and a yoke of lace 
in place of the décolleté 
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CHAPTER XXI 
A ROOM IN ROXBURY 


Melo 


ELOON did not see Billy again before she de 
parted At her mother’s earnest request she 
sent in to say that she was going, and would say 
ro d by 

Mrs. Armstrong said that it was outrageous 
for Miny to go away and not speak a word to one who 
had been so kind. Ruggles, the attendant, came out to 
say that Mr. Meloon seemed to be resting, and he had 
isked Miss Armstrong to excuse him; he hated good-bys, 
inyway 

Billy flushed as she received this message. She kissed 
her mother and went to the carriage. Hildreth stood at 
the horse’s head. This horse was the mate of the colt that 
had been injured, and that was now hobbling about in a 
paddock or resting in a loose box She would never be 
good for anything again, everybody said, and any man 
but Rawdon would have killed her 
Knock me in the head rather than her,” Meloon had 
replied to this suggestion 
When the colt had trotted away in the open wagon, 
with Billy and Hildreth on the one seat and Billy’s trunk 
in behind, Meloon called peremptorily to Ruggles to help 
him to sit up, and to bring 
him writing-paper and a 
pen 
Now leave the room 
Ruggles left the room 
Meloon began to write 


You're such a rash little 
girl, Billy, that it remains 
for older people to have an 
eye to you I know just 
how much money you have 
-what yo i've earned here 
in the last few months I 
want you to have more. | 
send a check for one hun 
dred dollarsin this. I send 
it because I shall feel easier 
sbout you if you have it 
You needn't use it unless 
you are obliged, and you 
may return it when you get 
more If you send it back 
now I shall never forgive 
you, and shall think that 
you haven't the grace to 
wccept a favor. You know 
it's easy enough to grant a 
favor—it’s the taking that 
tells what a person’s nature 
is. Now, Billy, don’t disap 
point me.” 


Then Meloon called for 
his check-book, and a few 
moments later Ruggles was 
riding after the colt and the 
light wagon 

Don't you dare to come 
back here unless you over 
take them,” he said 

Billy wassilent. She was 
also gloomy She was ex 
periencing the reaction that 
so often comes after one has 
acted upon an impulse. Not 
that she thought of retreat 
ing. She had her plans def- 
initely formed 

The colt was walking upa 
hill Hildreth, of necessity, 
was also silent,since his com 
panion did not speak and did 
not appear to hear him when 
he spoke 

They heard a horse gal 
loping behind them. Billy 
turned and saw it was Rug- 
gies 

‘Something has happen 
ed!” she exclaimed, and put 
out her hand to the reins 
Ruggles was waving the let 
ter in his hand. Hildreth 
was muttering an expletive 

It’s for you,” said Rug 
gies; and turned his horse 
to gallop back 

Billy tore open the envel 
ope ‘Her eyes ran down 
the lines. She covered the 
check within the palm of 
her hand. Suddenly and in 
explicably she felt that she 
could not go on. All her 
resolution oozed out of her. 

“I'm going back!” she 
announced 

What, now? Then something Aas happened ?” 
‘Nothing; but I must see Mr. Meloon again.” 
‘If we don’t go on now we sha’n't catch that train,” 
with still greater wonder 
No matter; we won't catch it, then.’ 
Billy set her lips together 
Heaven knows I don’t want you to go on!” exclaimed 
Hildreth, and he turned the horse 
Have you forgotten something?” asked Mrs. Arm 
strong, rushing out as they drove up 
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on Farm 

‘* Yes,” said Billy; ‘‘ but don’t ask me now, please.” 

She had jumped from the carriage. She walked by 
her mother, going straight to the sitting-room. Young 
Ruggles came forward on tiptoe, with his hand raised. 

“Hush!” he whispered. ‘ He’s asleep.” 

“I’m not asleep, either,” from the bed-room; “let her 
come in. But she'll lose that train.” 

The girl walked on, obeying that voice. Afterwards, 
in thinking of that moment, she could not tell what she 
had intended to say; she only knew that it all came out 
differently from what she had meant. 

“ Yes,” she said, ‘‘ I know I shall lose the train.” 

She came close to the bed and extended her hand. 
Meloon put out his own hand and just touched her fin- 
gers; then his hand dropped. For some reason she im 
mediately flushed deeply. 

With an impulsive movement the man now reached 
forward and took both her hands in a close clasp. 

“I couldn’t go without seeing you again, after all,” she 
began, hurriedly, ‘‘when I read your note—and that 
money —”’ 

‘Billy, are you going to hurt me by bringing that 
back ?” 

**No—no—I’'m going to keep it. I’m going to keep 
that bit of paper forever”—here a passionate intensity 





came to her tone, her eyes filled. She went on rapidly— 
‘*as a kind of keepsake, you know—as if I should ever 
forget your kindness to mother and me!—you'll think I’m 
just an emotional, silly kind of a girl—and solam. But 
I want you to understand that I know how good you've 
been to us; I know—” 

“You certainly are a silly kind of girl to magnify 
things in this way. You've worked for me and I’ve paid 
you. Now I loan you a little money on good interest—” 

Meloon spoke in a matter-of-fact tone 

**It isn’t that,” interrupted Billy, “‘ it’s—it’s your kind- 
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ness—something I can’t describe. I suppose that’s the 
way you are to poor creatures who haven’t any homes. 
One thing I came back to say is that I don’t think I shall 
go now, after all.” 

Having made this announcement, Billy certainly ex- 
pected a cordial assent, and was sufficiently surprised 
when, after a moment’s pause, Meloon said, 

** You are mistaken in that—I'’m sure you're mistaken 
in that.” 

She could not speak. Though he was so kind, and had 
made them both so welcome, he was glad to have her go 
then. She began to stiffen, while her heart burned with- 
in her 

** You won’t be contented here now,” he went on. ‘I 
don’t mean by that that you were contented before, but 
you were resigned, Billy; you would do better to go.” 

“Very well,” she responded. “I can’t go now until to- 
morrow.” 

She was pale, but she spoke very quietly. 

“T hope you don’t think I shall not miss you.” 

She had gone a few steps towards the door. She paused 
long enough to say: 

“I'm sure your advice is best, Mr. Meloon. I will try 
it again to-morrow. It always mhkes one a little ridicu- 
lous to come back after one has started; it’s like stepping 
into a wrong place.” 

** You don't understand,” 
returned Meloon; ‘and 
suppose you never will.” 

** It’s of no consequence,” 
said Billy. ‘‘Good-by—as 
I probably shall not see you 
again.” 

**Good-by.’ 

She left the room, and the 
door closed behind her. 

Meloon lay watching the 
door for many moments 
Then he moved slightly,and 
said, below his breath: 

“I’m glad she's going 
If I could help it I wouldn’t 
have her in the house anoth- 
er day—not another day.” 

Having spoken thus to 
himself, Meloon soon called 
to Ruggles, and commis 
sioned him to inform Miss 
Armstrong that if she wish 
ec to leave her dog until 
later he should be cared for. 
The answer came that Lotos 
would go with her, and 
thank Mr. Meloon. 

Billy thought that all her 
life she should remember 
the stinging sense of humil 
iation she felt the rest of 
that long spring afternoon 
and the hours of the next 
day. Shecarefully avoided 
Hildreth. She helped her 
mother with strenuous ea 
gerness; she did not sleep at 
all during the night, and at 
last the time came for her 
to goagain. She had been 
acting in an absurd and ri- 
diculous manner. 

She wished to lash the 
horse to make him take her 
fuster away from the Me 
loon farm. Instead, how- 
ever, she sat sedately by 
Hildreth’s side, and looked 
off vaguely over the country 
of hills and dales. Every 
where was the confident 
green of the spring; every 
where the birds were up in 
the blue sky or flying joy- 
ously down to unseen nests 
among the trees. 

When Hildreth spoke his 
voice sounded far away, and 
she was obliged to rouse her- 
self to listen. At the station 
she saw him and the agent 
come out, and the latter 
fastened a check to her 
trunk. It seemed to her a 
scene on the stage, and this 
notion was strengthened 
when she heard the roar of 
the coming train, and Hil 
dreth, standing close to her 
and gazing at her in a 
strained fashion, seized her 
hand and kissed it repeated- 


ly. Billy, glancing over his 
“*BILLY, ARE YOU GOING TO HURT ME BY BRINGING THAT BACK?” 


shoulder, saw the station 

agent looking at them in- 

tently. She knew what he 
would tell his wife,and what his wife would tell everybody 
else, and she began to laugh. Hildreth started back. 

“Do forgive me,” she said. ‘'I didn’t sleep last night; 
I’m nervous. I was thinking what that man would say 
about us. Here’s the train; please take my bag; I want 
to get Lotos in myself. Good-by—until the fall. Yes, 
I'll be sure to write.” 

She and Lotos stood on the platform of the car as the 
train went on, she holding the dog’s collar. She was not 
looking at Hildreth; she was looking beyond him to the 
hills where stood the farm-house that had sheltered her. 
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She could not see it, however Presently 
she took her seat. and the conductor came 
and promptly proposed to put the dog in 
the baggage-car To Billy in her present 
state of mind this seemed too much, and 
she went with the dog. and sat uncomfort 
ably on a trunk tor long hours, with Lotos 
on the floor by her 

Once during the journey she roused her- 
self to consider what the journey’s end 
would be. She bought a Boston daily pa- 

or, and studied advertisements of rooms to 
fee She found one far out at the South End 
—a room, up three flights, which could be 
had, without meals, for $3 50 per week. 

Arriving, she took a cab and went there, 
to find that the landlady had a constitutional 
fear of dogs, particularly of smooth-haired, 
grizzled ones. It seemed that her first hus- 
band had been bitten in the leg by a smooth- 
haired, grizzled dog. 

**Did he die?” asked Billy. 

* Yes, in time.” 

‘**T mean did the dog’s bite kill him?” 

**Oh no; he died of consumption ten years 
after. But it might have killed him, you 
know. I couldn't think of taking him,” re- 
ferring now to Lotos. ‘I could accommo- 
date you first rate, and I think I'd take you, 
though you have no references. I always 
ask and give references. You must excuse 
me,” rising and going towards the door. ‘I 
smell something burning. I've got a new 
cook, and she burns everything. Good-eve- 
ning. I'm sure I hope you will find a place. 
Yes, that meat is burned to a cinder.” 

So Billy and Lotos took the cab again. 

When the man shut the door he naturally 
asked, *‘ Where to?” and Billy could not tell. 
Moved by a sudden impulse, she inquired: 

**Do you know where they'll take me and 
my dog? They don’t seem to want dogs.” 

‘My wife ‘Il let you a room,” was the an- 
swer. ‘She lets rooms. We've got a pup 
oursel ves—we ‘ain't got nothin’ aginst dogs. 
We live in Roxbury. Shall I take ye there?” 

“Oh yes,” thankfully. 

And that was why the girl went to Rox- 
bury and lived in a little wooden house with 
three feet of land on each side of it, and a 
small back yard where Lotos was understood 
to exercise himself, but where he really 
fought flies in his daily attempts to sleep, 
while his mistress was singing in her room. 

The place was on a side street, where junk- 
carts and scissors-grinders seemed to be pass- 
ing most of the time. It was a locality also 
where there was a great deal of digging in 
the street, and of sewer-gas escaping; men 
in greasy overalls, with pipes in their mouths 
and picks in their hands—altogether a con- 
trast to the farm from which Billy had come. 
Her landlady appeared not to mind the 
sights or the stenches; she was kind and 
curious. It was to curiosity that Billy laid 
the fact that Mrs. Knox frequently lurked 
on the dark stairs to hear the singing in her 
lodger’s room. She said it was like some 
singing she had once heard in a side-show of 
a circus. Did Billy, perhaps, belong to a 
side-show? 

The girl laughed, but she cried after- 
wards. Somehow her life had descended. 
Only once in a while, when she was singing, 
did she feel the glow and exaltation which 
were familiar to her. But her voice in- 
creased in power and volume. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A STREET SCENE 


HE had not sent word to her mother. 

‘To-morrow | will write,” she said to 
herself; but she did not. 
came something invincible seemed to hold 
her from walking to the corner where was 
the mail-box, onl dropping in the note she 
had written—for she wrote—she had written 
many times. She knew how wicked this 
was; at last it began to be a kind of obses- 
sion, or she fancied that it was. At the end 
of a fortnight she had almost given up try- 
ing to post the letters that had accumulated; 
and she thought less and less of her mother’s 
anxiety; as for Hildreth—well, though she 
had promised to write to them both, she sud- 
denly remembered that she had not promised 
to write immediately. Some time she would 
send them word. Meanwhile she studied 
and practised. She took long walks with 
Lotos through uninteresting streets that fi- 
nally reached the country; but it was not 
the real, free, open country —either it was 
squalid, or it was fine with villas from whose 
grounds glittering carriages rolled. She did 
not know which she hated more—the squal- 
or or the grandeur. All the time she was 
possessed by the fancy that she had cut her- 
self off forever from her old life, from every- 
thing but the singing part of it; and that the 
wound thus made was bleeding. She knew 
that this was a fancy, but she could not put 
itaway from her. She conversed much with 
her dog in these days. She sat down by the 
way-side under the trees; she thoug!it of the 
time when she was to sing, of how she had 
made butter on the farm, and the fresh odor 
of the yellow stuff mingled with the scent 
of clover and daisies. It was June now; she 
had left the farm three weeks ago—it might 
as well have been three years. 

One day she was sitting under some trees 
in the most countrylike part of Brookline. 
There was a stream of carriages and bicycles 
going by. A man wheeled slowly down the 
road, glanced up at her as she sat there, and 
presently returned. He dismounted and 
came towards her, hat in hand. He had a 
long face, with a tiny mustache waxed care- 
fully and drawn up from his lips so that his 
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prominent yellow- white teeth appeared still 
more prominent. His head was bald on top 
and shone in the brilliant sun. He was past 
middle age, but he was still slender, and was 
dressed in the nattiest of wheeling suits. 
Lotos watched his approach, muttering 
suspiciously, but the stranger did not notice 


the dog. 

‘‘I hope you'll pardon me,” he said to 
Lag f ‘but I never forget a face. Isaw you 
in New York.” 

The girl made no reply; she looked at him 
expectantly. 


*‘I saw you with Leonora Runciman,” he 
continued. ‘‘I heard you sing. I can’t be 
mistaken.” 

“No,” she said, ‘‘ you're not mistaken.” 

He continued standing before her with his 
hat still in his hand; the dog had ceased 
growling and was apparently listening to the 
conversation. 

The man seemed in no haste to speak 
again; he was contemplating Billy with 
close but perfectly respectful attention. 

“I saw you afterwards,” he resumed at 
last. ‘‘In fact, I was at Milan, and was at 
the theatre that night when your voice failed.” 

The girl blanched somewhat as she heard 
these words; but she braced herself direct- 
ly, and waited in silence. Her interest was 
beginning to be acute. 

**It was a magnificent voice,” he said, 
with unction; *‘ you might have conquered 
the world. I tried every way tofind you. I 
went to Marchesi, but she either could not 
or would not give me any information. Cu- 
rious that when I had given up all thought 
of the matter I should see you by the road- 
side here in Massachusetts.” 

He now replaced his hat and again in- 
dulged in a short silence, during which he 
smoothed upward his tiny mustache, still 
keeping his gaze upon the girl. But she 
could not help thinking that he studied her 
as a singing-machine rather than as a woman. 

‘*T wonder if you ever heard of me?” he 
said at last. ‘‘ My name is Boldrea—Eman- 
uel Boldrea.” 

Billy started to her feet. 

‘Oh yes!” she said, and her eyes sparkled. 

He smiled. ‘‘ Now youknow why I want 
ed to find you. You see, 1 was afraid you 
would despair, and would not try to recover 
your voice; and I believed that you need 
not despair. Miss Runciman knew where 
you were; but she is now very religious ”"— 
he smiled again—‘‘and she would tell me 
nothing. She said that she would do no- 
thing to lessen your chance of heaven”— 
here the speaker shrugged his shou'ders. 
‘‘She even went so far as to call me a 
Mephistopheles. You don’t consider me a 
Mephistopheles, do you, Miss Armstrong, 
when I tempt you to try to sing again? 
1 will not charge you a penny. I want the 
glory of putting you back on the stage.” 

Notwithstanding this man’s foreign mus- 
tache and his foreign name, he had quite an 
American way of talking; and later Billy 
found that he was an Englishman, with an 
Italian mother, and had chosen a name for 
himself. 

“Tam going back to the stage this fall,” 
answered Billy, ‘‘ thanks to your method.” 

“Ah! ah! F ccngniaiein you—lI congrat- 
ulate myself.” 

He stepped forward and took her hand, 
bowing over it impressively, although Lotos 
bristled and growled again. 

** Will you permit me to hear you sing?” 

Billy appointed the next morning, and 
gave Boldrea her address. She saw him 
wheel smoothly away, and as she watched 
him she thought that here was another 
means brought to her hand to enable her to 
cut herself away from the old life. She had 
not planned to cut herself away; but the 
power was put into her hand, as if fate were 
pushing her. She liked to argue in this way, 
as we all do in support of our inclination or 
our freaks. 

When she was in her hot little room at 
Mrs. Knox’s, Billy wrote another note to her 
mother; there was a curious satisfaction in 
doing this, though by this time she knew 
very well that she would not send the note. 
She felt cold and hard towurds the past. 
In these days she used to examine her face 
in the glass to see if she had changed out- 
wardly as much as inwardly. She was grow- 
ing thin; she did not care to eat much; but 
she took milk and meat, careful to select 
food to strengthen her. She studied her 
physical needs with the utmost care; she 
kept out-of-doors a great deal; she neglected 
nothing that should further her purpose. 

Boldrea arrived at the precise moment of 
the appointment, and she sang for him, with 
her face burning and her hands cold. She 
sang whatever he suggested. He stood in 
the bit of a parlor and watched her and lis- 
tened, his hands resting on the back of a 
chair. He had opened the door and windows. 

‘*It is like singing in a box,” he remarked. 

He stood looking at her for some mo- 
ments after she had stopped singing; then 
he abruptly asked if she would go to Eng- 
land; if she would be willing to make her 
début there instead of in America; in that 
case she might return with the prestige of a 
foreign success. 

“It is not I who manage these things, 
however,” he added. ‘‘ But”—here he men- 
tioned a well-known impresario—‘‘is my 
friend, and he has not forgotten you. M 
wife and I return next week. Madame Bol- 
drea will be happy to have you go with us. 
Is it arranged?” 

‘**Let me think of it,” said Billy, in a low 
voice. 
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The proposition tempted her immeasur- 
ably. She wished that she might go to an- 
other planet. She wished that she might 
throw off her own identity and become some 
one else. Perhaps she might become some 
one else. Was there no science that could 
work that transformation? If she could di- 
vest herself of that individuality which had 
thus far been hers, she could then cast away 


| all her old duties and responsibilities. She 








would keep only her voice. She was tired 
of herself. This fancy, absurd as it was, be- 
came stronger as the hours went by. She 
was quite aware how absurd it was, but it 
had a great power. She could, in a way, 
hide behind it. She might slough off the 
woman she had thus far Seen. ould that 
be any more strange than that the snake 
could writhe out of his old skin? And she 
would keep only her voice. There is a lurk- 
ing devil in each one of us. Sometimes he 
never awakens save to peep out once or 
twice in a lifetime; sometimes he suddenly 
comes to a full life and takes possession. 
Then we say: ‘*‘ How that man has changed! 
He has always been such a good man until 
now”; or ‘‘How we have misunderstood 
that man!” 

That devil was peeping out of Billy’s eyes 
as she brushed her hair that night before 
her glass. And she saw him and welcomed 
him. 

‘**I will go with the Boldreas,” she said, 
aloud; and so she told that gentleman when 
he came the next day. 

‘I haven’t money enough to take a first- 
class passage,” she explained, “ but I can 
cross in the same ship with you and madame. 
No, no! you needn’t lend me anything—not 
_ If I'm a success, all will be well; if 

’m not—why, then, all will be well just the 
same. Jn three days, you saf, the steamer 
starts. I'm ready.” 

When Boldrea returned to the hotel he 
told his wife that there was something odd 
about that girl; she evidently had something 
on her mind; but she could sing like an 
angel and a woman, which was all that con- 
cerned them. 

‘**Some love - affair,” responded madame, 
comfortably. She was a thick, fat woman, 
who spoke unctuously, and who looked — 
life as a means whereby one was enabled to 
eat and drink things. One often won- 
ders what kind of a future life awaits such 
a person—not a spiritual life, surely—what 
then? 


(ro BE CONTINUED.} 


> 


A SUNDAY-SCHOOL DIALOGUE. 

TeacuEer. *‘ What happened when the 
handwriting appeared on the wall?” 

Up-to-paTEe Boy. ‘‘1 suppose they sent 
for some handwriting expert.” 





Apvice To Motners.—Mrs.W 


ALWAYS THE SAME. 
THerRe never is any change in the superior 
ualities of the Gail Borden angie Brand Con- 
lensed Milk. In delicate flavor, 


fect - keeping qualities it can be aranteed. It 
pas st Po for forty years. void unknown | 
iv. | 





SUPERIOR to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Crame Simon, | 


marvellous for the complexion and light cu’ 
affections: it whitens, 

Srmon, 18 Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris; 
Perfumers, Fancy-goods stores.—{ Adv.]} 
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COCOA = 


“Known the world over. 
... . Received the highest in- 
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Hygienic Gazette. 


Walter Baker & Co. us. 
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Frequently cow’s milk does not 
agree with a baby; the milk needs 
modification to make it resemble 
mother’s milk. There are various 
ways to modify milk but the best 
way, the easiest way, the way to make 
the nearest approach to mother’s 
milk, is to modify with Mellin’s Food. 
It makes the casein more digestible, 
and furnishes proper elements of 
nutrition for the growth and perfect 
development of the child. 


Mellin’s Food 


Our baby girl is 414 months old 
and cow’s milk alone did not agree 
with her at all, but we have had 
no trouble with Mellin’s Food; 
baby seems to like it very much, 
so we shall continue using it. 
There is no colic or stomach trou- 
ble whatever after eating. She is 
very bright (so our neighbors say), 
very good-natured and seldom 
cries. I like the food and drink it 
myself. I think it a very pleasant 
hot weather drink although I 
am not an invalid. Mrs. Chas. 
H. Campbell, Parkville Station, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 























taneous © 
. perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. 
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**A Souvenir of Mrs. Fiske and a dramatic 
event which will surely become historic.'’— 
COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER, N. Y. 


The 
“BECKY SHARP” 
EDITION OF 


Vanity Fair 


By W. M. THACKERAY 


**Many of us who have seen Mrs. Fiske’s 
‘Becky Sharp’ know how well certain scenes 
lend themselves to illustration. Miss Crawley, 
in her bird-of-paradise head-dress ; Becky, in 
her demure little gown, so coquettish, yet so 
well suited to the dependent ; Rawdon, Dob- 
bin, and George Osborne, are all very success- 
fully and charmingly pictured for us."—New 
York Times. : 


THIRD EDITION 


Containing 48 full-page pictures from scenes 
in the play, including PORTRAITS 
OF MRS. FISKE, MR. BARRY- 
MORE, and other principal characters. 

Ornamental Covers, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 

in a box, $2 50 
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SILK COMBINATION GOWN 


DAINTY costume, of which a cu 
published with this number 
represents a garment suitable for afternoon or 

rhe outer bodice is to be made 

separate from the guimp f which a complete 
form is given, per 

forated to show lin 

fi r piacing the 


er pattern is 
f Harper's Bazar, 


evening wear 


mace 









embroidery, or fancy 

silk yoke The un ‘ 
der-Walst 8h ilcl be 

stitched, boned 

finished as carefully 

as a tight-fitting bod 

ice It may close in 


centre of back 





SILK 
Cat Paper Pattern No, 271 


COMBINATION GOWN 


See Page 247 


front under a row of tiny velvet ribbon bows, or fasten 
invisibly. The outer bodice, into which the sleeves are 
set, closes at the lef. side of front, and is gathered under 
the flat shaped band shown about the neck. Preferably 
this should be of embroidery, fancy beading, or cut-work 
over an under-band of smooth silk; or a band of plain silk 
interlined with very thin canvas and ornamented by.close 
rows of machine stitching may be used. The batid trim 
ming continues down the left side of the front to meet 
the flat fitted belt. The latter accompanies the skirt pat- 
tern. The waist pattern includes complete under-waist, 
front (right and left) and back of outer waist, fitted yoke 
and waistbands for same, standing shaped collar, and 
single-piece sleeve with added cuff. The sleeve is per 
forated to show depth of lace epaulette. This may be 
outlined with a narrow ruching to correspond with lower 
edge of skirt. When the lace or suheeliney is fixed into 
position for guimpe and epaulettes the foundation under- 
neath should be cut out. The circular skirt is wide and 
tucke?. Made of narrow materials, the joining of breadihs 





CORDED 


NECK-BAND, BEFORE HEMMING 
See description. 


may be arranged to occur between the tucks. The line 
for the centre tuck of each group is perforated on the 
pattern, and the position for each other tuck is notched at 
the waist and perforated at the lower point. The back 
of the skirt is finished with deep inverted pleats that supply 
a pretty fulness to the 
very slight train. A 
foundation - skirt ul 
tern is not included. 
butany preferred close 
fitting skirt may be 
made to do service 
Five-gore skirt pattern 
No. 257 is the latest 
gored garment which 
would fitly accompany 
the new design The 
latter may be made in 
India silk, foulard, the 
new Dumclhunda silks, 
or any of the pretty 
cotton fabrics, which 
this year are printed 
in really beautiful de 
signs 

Done in dark-colored 
cotton grenadines or 
organdies a variety of 
pretty effects may be 
obtained by arranging 
the outer material over 
a bright silk founda- 
tion. A costume of 
plain black crépe, silk- 
finished cashmere, Hen- 
rietta cloth, or nuns’ veiling made according to this design, 
and combined with black lace-covered yoke and cuffs, 
would be handsome in the extreme, while the clinging ef- 
fect of the groups of stitched tucks would be equally at- 
tractive if carried out in pale-toned taffetas, flower 
sprigged or plain. Where great elaboration is desired 
the blouse outer waist form may be made of lace or may 
be appliquéd with lace motives at intervals. In this case 
the foundation material should be cut out after the lace 
has been applied. The garniture on the left side of the 
bodice, shown in the illustration, is a black stitched taffeta 
scarf fringed at the ends and arranged in a flat looped 
bow. Such garniture in not obligatory in order to insure 
a stylish finish, but is given as a suggestion of the pre 
vailing uses to which handsome scarfs are put. A large 
chou of mousseline de soie or panne velvet would be equal 
ly effective and even preferable where the costume is des- 
tined to be worn for dinner occasions 

To make this costume of any 28-inch material 15 
yards will be required for a person of medium size, 
together with } of a yard of lace or all-over embroidery 
for yoke, collar, and cuffs 


LITTLE GIRL’S GUIMPE GOWN 


AINSOOK, lawn, dimity, or any sheer wash fabric 
will be found a suitable medium for the child's 
pretty guimpe gown now first published in pat- 
tern form and illustrated on this page. The pat 
tern consists of eight pieces—front and back skirt 

pieces, perforated to show where belt may be placed; 
single-piece sleeve and ruffle for same (which should be 





UNBELTED GUIMPE GOWN. 





FINISHED CORDED BAND 
See description. 


joined to sleeve under a narrow beading or bias band); a 
pattern for the middle neck ruffle, front and back undet- 
waist portions, and band collar. The skirt portions are 
joined according to the notches and gathered into a 
corded bias band at neck. The uppermost and lowest 
ruffles for the neck may be cut one inch narrower and 
one inch wider, respectively, than the pattern of shaped 
ruffle which is included in that of the costume. Make 
the cording casing (see illustrations on this page) wide 
enough to permit of the slipping of the cord. By this 
means the latter may be left loose at the back, where the 
garment fastens, so that the neck may be drawn closely 
when desired. Patterns of the lower ruffles are not in- 
cluded. These are straight breadths, and should be four 
inches deep when finished. Allow twice the width of the 
skirt for the ruffle. In adjusting the latter, divide skirt 
and ruffle exactly in quarters, and place quarter to quarter, 
distributing the fulnessevenly. Do the same in adjusting 
the neck ruffles. The latter should be gathered separately, 
and carefully basted upon the gathered neck of the gar 
ment itself. The under-waist is to be made separately, 
and is gathered respectively into neck and waist bands. 
The long garment may be left unbelted and worn without 
guimpe, but the pattern of the garment is sold in com 


plete form only. When to be made without belt the de- 
sign will prove a serviceable one for dark blue percale 
or any of the materials employed in the making of play 
gowns. 

To make the costume as illustrated for a child of four 
years 64 yards of 27-inch material will be required, and 
} of a yard additional should be allowed for each suc- 
ceeding size. 


A WORD TO OUR PATTERN-USERS 


HE Harper's Bazar cut paper skirt patterns are 

made of uniform length, but vary in waist and 

hip measurements as follows: For waist of 22 

inches the hip measurement is 41 inches; for 

waist of 23 inches, 42; for waist of 24 inches, 43; 
and for waist measurements of 26 and 28 inches, respec- 
tively, 45 and 47 inches. Our little girls’ costumes are 
modelled in the following proportions: four-year size, 26- 
inch bust measure; six-year size, 27-inch; eight-year size, 
29-inch; and ten-year size, 81-inch. The women’s coe- 
tume patterns contain waists complete, including sleeves, 
collars, and lining. The skirt. patterns give only the 
complete outside form, allowing a choice of Bene Brom 
skirts according to the taste of the wearer. Where a 
given model of a waist requires no lining (as in the case 
of shirt- waists) such lining is not included. The pat- 
terns of all belts included in our costume patterns 
allow for one-half inch extra length to cover the neces 
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LITTLE GIRL’S GUIMPE GOWN. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 273.—{See Page 247.) 


sary lappings. Where a shortening of the skirt patterns 
becomes necessary our readers are referred to a descriptive 
article and diagram which appeared in Harper's Bazar 
of January 17. The children’s cut paper patterns, a new 
feature in this department, provide for ample bems, and 
are in all respects calculated to fit live children. Our 
purchasers are urged to see that each order is accom- 
panied by plainly written directions as to size of gar- 
ment desired, and to accompany orders with full address 
of the senders. A careful observance of these small de- 
tails will insure promptness in forwarding orders received. 





CORD DRAWN THROUGH LOOSE CASING. 
See description. 




















Stern Bros 


have now on sale 


An Entirely New 


Paris Corset 


different from 
any heretofore offered 


They are also showing 
exceptionally large assortments 
of their celebrated 


Classique 
Corsets 


of exclusive materials, 
hand-fashioned by 

the most skillful French Makers, 

in a great variety of models 

which, while improving the figure, 
afford absolute comfort to the wearer 


West 23d St. N. Y. 


Noenol) 
Constable Ko, 


Wash Fabrics. 


Fancy Dress Cottons, Printed Cotton Foulards, 
Linen Lawns, Printed Dimities. 
White and Colored Piqués, 
Embroidered and Dotted Swiss, 
Nainsook Tuckings and Allovers. 


Zephyrs. 
David and John Anderson's 


Celebrated Manufacture. 
Unsurpassed for durability, style and finish. 


Organdies, Batiste. 


Broadovay A 1 916 st. 


NEW YORK. 


tHE OMO 
Dress Shield 








is the 


4 a 
} ic m ous. 

: No’ Chemicals. 
No Rubber. 
Washable. 





Recommended for their hygienic 
qualities by Journals of Health. 


If your dealer does not keep 
them, send 25 cents for sample 
pair to 


OMO MFG. CO. 


Middletown, Conn. 


WEBER 
PIANOS 


Corner Fifth Ave. and 16th St., N. W. 
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THE NEXT “BAZAR”—MARCH 24 


LD and new friends of Harper's Bazar will be interested to know that for several 
weeks past the successive editions of the Bazar have been entirely exhausted. The 
demand has been so great that in some instances it has been almost impossible to fill the late 


orders of non-sulseribers. 
they did not order them in advance. 
given. 
the remainder of the year. 


Many persons have missed these issues of the Bazar because 
To such persons and tp others this friendly advice is 
If you want the Bazar, order it now. 


Better still, send in your subscription for 


Among next week's features you will find the following special contributions: 


SADA YACCO, JAPAN’S GREATEST ACTRESS 


URING the past fortnight New York society has found pleasure in attending the 


unique performances of this charming woman. 


For the benefit of readers who live 


outside of New York, Madame Sada Yacco has acted an entire play before the Bazar’s 
camera. Six of her greatest scenes in “‘ The Geisha and the Knight” will be reproduced by 


photographs in our next issue. 


THE RUBAIYAT. Illuminated by a Woman 
RS. GOTTHOLD, a well-known artist, has had on exhibition in New York her 


marvellous work—an illumined Rubfiyat 


Lovers of Omar Khayyam will find a rare 


treat in the Bazar’s exclusive reproduction of several of these pages. 


LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL AT CAPE TOWN 


PICTURE by Gordon H. Grant, our special artist in South Africa 


Mr. Grant 


illustrates vividly the scene of enthusiastic welcome that greeted Lady Randolph 


Churchill’s arrival. 


HOME-MAKING IN PARIS. By Katharine de Forest 


VERY American girl with a singing voice expects to live, some day, in Paris. 


Such 


readers, and all others, will find Miss de Forest’s illustrated article both interesting and 


| helpful. 


THE CARE OF CAGE-BIRDS. By Ernest Ingersoll 


have no secrets. 


A CAREFULLY prepared and beautifully illustrated article by a man from whom birds 


MIRIAM. By Dr. Henry Van Dyke, of Princeton 


BRILLIANT contribution to the Bazar’'s series 


tration by F. V. Du Mond. 


‘*Women of the Bible.” With illus- 


PRIVILEGES OF THE MIDDLE-AGED. By Margaret E. Sangster 


PAPER every middle-aged woman will cut out and preserve. 


for the young. 


It has in it,too, a lesson 


N addition to these features, there will be instalments of ‘‘The Complete Bachelor” 


and ‘‘ The Meloon Farm,” as well as a complete short story. 
| cut paper patterns, and club news will help to make the next Bazar a maguzine indis- 


Every Pair Warranted. | 


pensable to women. 





ROMANTIC FIGURES AGAINST WAR’S 


GRIM 


BACKGROUND 


(Continued from page 229.) 


Jennie Goodell, and was born in Joliet, Ll- 
linois. She spent her childhood in Spring 
field (Ohio) and Chicago, but she was edu- 
cated abroad in a French convent and in 
Dresden, and after her return to this coun- 
| she studied for some time in the Convent 
of the Visitation in Georgetown, D. C. 

Mrs. Paget, the chief assistant of Mrs 
Blow, was Miss Minnie Stevens, the daughter 
of Mrs. Paran Stevens, of New York. She 
is a famous London hostess and a great fa- 
vorite with royalty and the nobility. Her 
husband, Colonel Arthur Paget, is now in 
South Africa with Buller. Colonel Paget's 
brother, Mr. Almeric Paget, is also married 
to an American, the daughter of Mr. Wil 
liam C. Whitney. 

The portrait of her given here is from a 
painting by Edwin Hughes, the famous court 
painter. 

Mrs. Paget is planning to go to South 
Africa to join her husband, and, if necessary, 
to nurse the wounded on the hospital-ship 
Maine, as Lady Randolph Churchill is now 
doing. 

In England the name of Cornwallis-West 
stands for beauty, and with good reason, for 
the two generations of this name have been 
famous for good looks, and for charm of 
manner as well. Mrs. Cornwallis-West was 
among the first so-called professional beau- 
ties of London. She was contemporary with 
Mrs. Langtry in the first flush of her beauty, 
and the Prince of Wales was the enthusiastic 
admirer of both these women. 

Mrs. Cornwallis-West has three children, 
all famous for their beauty and grace of 
manner. The elder daughter has been called 





the most beautiful woman in England. She 
was introduced to society at the age of 
seventeen, and a few months later was mar- 
ried to Prince Henry of Pless, a German 
noble of vast wealth and distinguished 
family. 

The younger daugliter, Miss Sheila West, 


is perhaps not as rarely beautiful as her sis- | 


ter, but she is of a very dashing and viva- 
cious nature, which lends quite as much 
charm to her personality as greater beauty 
would. Like her sister. she was introduced 
when very young, and immediately the Vis- 
count Belgrave fell in love with her. The 
Viscount is now the Duke of Westminster, 
having come into his title and vast estates 
within the past two months. There is a 
charming romance surrounding the love story 
of the young Duke and Miss West. 
grandfather, the late duke, deemed his heir 
too young to think of marriage, and the 
youth was sent to Souf_h Africa to see a bit 
of life His grandfather’s death occurred 
soon after his arrival in the Transvaal, and 
he was immediately called home. He is now 
the richest peer in Great Britain, and a hand- 
some, manly young fellow, who is soon to 
marry the love of his youth. 

The son of Mrs. Cornwallis- West—beauty 
and matchmaker—has also great beauty and 
plenty of romance as his share of life; for he 
has been deeply in love with Lady Randolph 
Churchill for over a year. His engagement 
to her was announced, but afterwards de- 
clared off. Lieutenant Cornwallis-West is 


Suits, 








Fashions, domestic topics, | 


| Rambler agencies everywhere, 


His | 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us, 


Tew | 





Easter 


be 


‘ costumes 
and skirts which 
we make are ex- 
clusive in style 
and distinctly dif- 


ferent from he 
ready - made r- 
ments. When 
wearing one of 


our styles you do 
not run the risk 
of meeting other 
ladies wearin 
arments whic 
look exactly like 
yous. There are 
vundreds of firms | 
selling ready- 
made suits, but we are the only house making 
fashionable goods to order at m ite prices, 

Our Catalogue illustrates an exclusive line of 
| suits and skirts. We will mail it FREE, together 
| with a choice line of samples to select from, to the 
| lady who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. 
Our Catalogue illustrates: 

New Skirts in the latest Paris cut, 54 wp. 
up. 
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| Rainy-Dey Suits and Skirts made of double- 


| 


We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
grades We w express charges everywhere. If you 
will mention any particular color ef samples that you 
proffer, we shall be glad to send an assortment of the kind 
you wish. Write to-day for Coe and Samples. You 
will get them free by return mail. 


The National Cloak Company, 
119 and 121 West 234 Street, New York. 





Re 


with extra re- 
inforced frames 


are the unchallenged leaders of 
wheels to-day, because they have each 
season been offered for 
( sale with full assurance 
2@ 
. that the latest models 
my were the 
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BICYCLES 





“ BEST 
EVER 
BUILT” 


The same assurance is 
given with 1900 Ramblers. 
They have no feature 
which a genteel person 
would wish to have 
changed—they are high 
grade in every detail. 


Price S4%O 


“Just or Ace” booklet, free. 


American Bicycle Co. 


Gormully & Jeffery Sales Dept. 


Chicago 














SILK. 


Black taffetas mousseline. 
A fine lustrous fabric, 
washable, unshrinkable, 
sanitary. 

Suitable for gowns, skirts, 
or waists. 25 and 27 inches 
wide. Garments made of 
this material may be worn 
with comfort in heated 
rooms or during hot 
weather. 

90 cents to $1.50 per yard. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 1ith St. 
New York. 


the same age as Lady Randolph Churchill’s | 


son Winston, and there were scrious objec- 
tions to the ill-assorted match from both 
families, 


| Application for samples should include a men- 
tion of this periodical, 
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MARCH 
HE wervance of Lent in the social world in our 
cities is Increasing every year, By others even 
than the members of the two churches most in- 


sistent upon extra services and a temporary with- 
drawal from gay scenes is attention paid to the 
eason: by common consent there is a lull in the rush of 
fe and a resting from the more arduous exactions of so- 
ty Teas, dinners, and luncheons are now in full force, 
nda Lenten Luncheon is most appropriate. For this no 
lower is so suitable as the sober yet aristocratic violet, 
vhich fortunately, too, is easily obtainable in March. Use 
square of linen violet-embroidered or lay a piece of lace 
ver violet silk for a centre cloth, on which stand a large 
basket of rough green straw filled with bunches of violets. 
lie each buach with narrow violet ribbon, and at the close 
of the meal give each guest one, or, if preferred, have a 
Violet candles and shades should 
be used. Pretty shades are made with violet tissue-paper 
gathered on « stiff card-board foundation, with a little 
buneh of violets tied to each at the top 
with narrow ribbon. Or the candles may 


bunch at each cover 


In contrast with this dignified luncheon, one might, 
“just for fun,” celebrate St. Patrick’s day (March 17) 
with a Hibernian meal. There are many devices sugges- 
tive of Ireland. If the island bas been visited, bog-wood 
souvenirs have probably been brought away. These may 
be put upon the table. The little kettles swinging from 
their tripods may be filled with ferns, or the grotesque 
pigs placed about under the vines. In any case, get from 
the florist the Irish harp—one of those green wire affairs 
which are too often covered with flowers and used on 
more sombre occasions. Cover it scantily with delicate 
vines, that its outline and strings may be plainly seen. 
Stand this on a green and white centre-cloth, and let the 
long vines trail about the table. Use green for all deco- 
rations—candles, ribbons, and bonbons—and put pistache- 
nuts among the salted almonds. Small green ribbon flags, 
painted with yellow harps and stood in the little dishes, 
add to the effect. Bonbon boxes or favors, fac-similes of 
raw potatoes, may be bought, and one filled with green 
candies be placed at each plate, or by tiny shillalahs, 
tying each with green ribbon. Paint the cards with 





with whipped cream. If it is not a delicate grevn color, 
add a little fruit coloring to make itso. A way to make 
delicious potato salad is little known. Take one-third 
each of cold boiled potato cut into dice, English walnuts 
blanched, and stoned olives. Mix, sprinkle with French 
dressing, and set away in the ice-chest to chill. Add stiff 
mayonnaise before serving on lettuce leaves. Serve with 
this sandwiches made of thin bread and butter with a leaf 
of lettuce spread with mayonnaise. Roll and tie with 
narrow green ribbon. Serve pistache ice-cream in a 
melon mould with a centre of orange or lemon ice, and 
small cakes tled with green. To add to this menu, if de 
sired, serve mint sherbet after the quail. To make this, 
add bruised mint and rum to lemonade; strain, coloring 
light green, and freeze. Serve in glass cups. 


QUOTATIONS FROM MOORE. 


“When friends are nearest, 
When joys are dearest, 
Oh, then remember me.” 
“Here still is the smile that no cloud can o’er- 
cast, 








be unshaded, with a tiny wreath of arti f 
ficial violets at the base of each. Fill sil- 
ver bonbon-dishes with chocolate and viv- | 
let-colored candies or candied violets 
The cards may be painted with wreaths 
of violets and bow-knots of violet rib- 
bon. Thisarrangement makes a beautiful 
table 

lhe menu should consist of Lenten dish- | 
es entirely, and be without meat. In lay- 
ing the table no knives will be needed, 
unless the Euglish fashion is followed and 
a silver one provided for the shad. In 
iny case, place all the forks at the right 
hand, since these are to be principally 
used 

MENU 
Oysters on the half-shell. 
Bouillon 
Halibat timbales, shrimp sance. 
Salmon croqnettes with pease 
Shad with roe. New potatoes. Cucumbers. 
Celery and nut salad. Olives. Almonda. 
Violet ice-cream in méringue shella 
Cakes iced in violet. 
Cottee Bonbons 














And a heart and a hand all thy own to the 
last.” 


“You may break, you may shatter the vase, if you 
will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it 
still.” 


“Oh, there are looks and tones that dart 
An instant sunshine through the heart.” 


“There’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As love's young dream.” 

“Oh! if there be an Elysium on earth, 
It is this, it is this.” 


“My only books were woman's looks, 
And folly’s all they tanght me.” 


“When once the young heart of a maiden is 
stolen, 
The maiden herself will steal after it soon.” 


“*Tis never too late for delight, my dear.” 


A luncheon given by a college grad- 
uate recently to some of her class had 
several unique features. In the centre 
stood a Jerusalem candlestick, with seven 
branches having unshaded lights. On 











The salad is mide of English walnuts 
which have been blanched, mixed with 
rather more than their bulk of celery cut 
into pieces of equal size—all mixed with 
a stiff mayonnaise. A dozen stoned olives 
cut into bits are a pleasant addition. Serve on crisp let 
tuce leaves 

The ice-cream course for this luncheon is especially 
pretty, and may be used equally well for any other by 
varying the color. Tint a rich vanilla cream with the 
violet fruit coloring, which may be had of any grocer. 
Lay ou the dessert-plate a round lace paper, and upon this 
two open méringue shells purchased ata bakery. Put a 
heaping spoonful of cream in one, and press on the other 
shell, leaving a space of half an inch between the edges 
Put a narrow ribbon around, and tie with a bow and long 
ends. Stand the shells edgewise on the plate, with the 
bow on top, the cream more than filling them. Use vio 
let icing on the small cakes, or white, with a candied vio 
let on each 











TABLE SET FOR MARCH LUNCHEON. 


bunches of shamrock, or sketches of the Irish peasant, 
or little white cottages of one room, such as are common 
in Ireland; or mount photographs of the Lakes of Killar- 
ney in the corner or above the guest's name, and add a 
quotation from Moore, the Irish poet. The menu is in green 
as far as possible: 
Grape-fruit. 
Cream of green-pea soup. 
Shad roe with sance tartare. 
Quai! with pease and new potatoes, 
Potato salad. Lettnce sandwiches. 
Pistache ice-cream. Cakes. 
Coffee. 


Remove tlie core of the grape-fruit and fill the space 
with rum and powdered sugar. 


Leave the soup in cups 





ea aM 


RS. HUGH JOHN MACDONALD, wife of the 
Prime Minister of Manitoba, is just the right 
ort of a woman to be the wife of a man whose 
ife work makes him a prominent and responsi- 
ble politician. Unlike the late Lady Salisbury, 
the Canadian diplomat’s wife is a social leader, whose 
métier lies, as did Madame de Staé@l’s, in the salon. Mrs. 
Macdonald was Miss Grace Gertrude Vankoughnet, 
daughter of the late 8. J. Vankoughnet, Q. C., of Toron- 
to, who was Minister of Agriculture in Sir John Macdon 
ali’s cabinet She is the second wife of the new Prime 
Minister, to whom she was married in 1883. Mrs. Mac- 
donald takes a great interest and is a leading spirit in the 
war fund for the soldiers in the Transvaal, and is a prom- 
inent figure in the social and philanthropic movements of 
the day. In her home she dispenses an agreeable and 
constant hospitality. The attractions of Mrs. Macdonald 
ire admirably mated to the qualities of companionable- 
ness and ready wit for which her husband is known. 
They have one son, “‘ Jacky,” who reflects the character 
and features of his grandfather. The social and political 
prominence of the Vankoughnet and Macdonald families, 
wod the admirable fit of the ancestral mantle upon the 
shoulders of the Prime Minister and his wife, make them 
figures of much interest in Canadian life. 
en. 
The English people have recently evidenced their ap- 
tion of American talent by erecting a monument in 
srompton Cemetery, London, to Blanche Roosevelt Mac- 
chetta, Marchesa d’ Allegri, who died last year in England 
She was the first American singer to make her début in 
Italian Opera at Covent Garden, and the first woman 
ty receive the cross of the Legion of Honor in France. 
Blanche Roosevelt's father, W. H Tucker, was the first 
Senator from Wisconsin. The monument and pedestal 
The statue, which 


precia 


are made entirely of Carrara marble. 














MRS. HUGH JOHN MACDONALD AND HER SON 


either side were vases of roses. At each 
plate stood a quaint little Roman lamp, 
suggestive of classical learning, its light- 
ed wick floating in oil. The guest cards 
bore no names; instead they were mount- 
ed photographs taken at the college, and each guest 
found the place designed for her by recognizing some 
thing in the picture appropriate to herself. A girl who 
specialized in chemistry found a picture of the labo 
ratory; another who had been most frequently tidden to 
report to the dean for misdemeanors paused before a 
print of the too familiar room, and thus through the list. 
One can imagine the gayety of the luncheon under the 
circumstances. 

Odd lighting of the table is rather a study of the mo 
ment. At a very beautiful and elaborate luncheon of 
sixteen covers there stood at each place a dainty china 
candlestick having a lighted pink candle as large as one’s 
finger. The effect was goo, and the candlesticks served 
as souvenirs. No other candles were used on the table. 


WOMEN NOW IN THE PUBLIC EYE we wm 





is life size, represents the singer as Pandora, her favorite 
réle, and is enclosed in a glass case. This inscription, fol 
lowed by a verse from Longfellow, is on the pedestal: 


To the Memory of 
Blanche Roosevelt Macchetta, 
Marchesa d’ Allegri. 

Born in Wisconsin, U. 8., 2d October, 1858. 
Died in London, 10th September, 1898, 
By Her Brilliant Accomplishments 
And Rare Graces of Vind and Person 
She Gave Distinction 
To the World of Literature and Art, 
To the Name of Blanche Roosevelt. 


This is the only monument erected in England to the 
memory of an American woman. 


@n. 


The philanthropic efforts of Miss Susan B. Anthony 
have not ceased with the passing of her official activity as 
president of the National Woman's Suffrage Association. 
She has now undertaken to raise $500,000 to be used by 
that association for the advancement of equal political 
rights for women. The fund will be placed in the hands 
of twenty-one trustees, all of them prominent in suffrage 
work. 

Upon her retirement from the presidency of the Wo- 
man’s National American Suffrage Society, Miss Susan B. 
Anthony received two beautiful tributes from the women 
of Wyoming and Colorado. The former presented Miss 
Anthony with an enamelled flag pin upon which were 
four diamonds representing the four suffrage States. In 
the presentation speech Mrs. Warren, the wife of Senator 
Warren, announced that a diamond would be added upon 
the event of a State being added to the “ suffrage constel- 
lation.” The gift of the women of Colorado was a silver 
loving-cup. 









—— 















of the universe. They have directed 
attention to themselves throughout 
the war. That is in accordance with 
modern ethics. The woman who permits 
herself to be forgotten is lost. Notoriety is 
oue of the first duties of women. Then the 
Boer women have demonstrated a 
question that men are not indispensable to 


a worldly success. They 
Woman’s Op- gathered the last harvest 
portunity inWar of their lands, and it was a 


glorious one. Finally, they 
are to take the place of their heroes who are 
dead. They are to prove the power of wo- 
man on the battle-field. 

These women are no novices at bearing 
arms. Montagu White, Boer representa- 
tive to the United States, tells of witnessing 
his countrywomen dig trenches, seize arms, 
and, unaided by men, triumph in one of the 
bloodiest battles ever fought by the Boers 
against savage tribes. However, it is not 
thus that Boer women are expected to down 
the British. According to William T. Stead, 
Oom Paul intends putting women in the 
trenches, to disclose, if need must be, at what 
price of lost honor among nations England 
shall triumph overhim. ‘‘ Here are women, 
all that is left of us. Kill, sueceed—if you 
have the coward’s daring.” That is the 
challenge Kruger’s women warriors will 
present to the foe. By the same token we 
shall have war reduced to an absurdity— 
a woman problem. Atthe point of the bay- 
onet a woman problem. At the mouth of 
cannon @ Woman problem. ‘‘ Bobs” balked 
—by a woman problem. The British suc- 
cessful—in solving a woman problem. 
the Boer saved-—by a woman problem 
way, the woman scores—scores for human- 
ity. Queen Victoria—not her enemy, a man— 
should have thought of the glory to be reaped 
from improving the opportunity a woman 
may be made in war, 

@a. 

W°? MAN has yet to distinguish herself as 

a financier. American women hold 
$150,000,000 worth of national-bank stock, 
but in every instance these women vote by 
proxy in administering the 
concerns of this wealth. In 
addition to the national- 
bank stock, American wo- 
men have $130,000.000 in State-bank stock, 
but in an insignificant number of instances 
only do they exercise their right to vote or 
take active part in the control of these cor- 
porations. This is interesting in connection 
with the claim constantly urged by women- 
suffragists that women should be given the 
ballot in order to protect their property in- 
terests, Apparently the wealth of women 
is in the power of men, not from necessity, 
but from the choice of women. Mrs. Charles 
Henrotin, throagh the Social Economics Club 
of Chicago, is endeavoring to change all this. 
Mrs. Henrotin seeks to awaken women’s con- 
science with reference to their financial re- 
sponsibilities. She recommends that wo- 
man stockholders appear at board meetings 
for the sake of their own advancement in 
knowledge of business affairs, and also to im- 
prove the morals of corporations. This sug- 
gests a simple solution of the trust problem. 
Why has not Mr. Bryan thought of it? In- 
troduce women into combinations of capital, 
and all will be well. But is not Mrs. Hen- 
rotin unwarrantably optimistic? Is not the 
business order one thing, and the moral or- 
der another thing? Do corporations start 
with a moral premise and work tothe end of 
sanctification? Is not their first beginning 
ind their last end money? And is not busi- 
ness law rather than Herbert Spencer or the 
len Commandments the rule of their pro- 
cedure? 

Business law includes just so much of 
morals as will pay. That is the aim of busi- 
ness material prosperity. Nor can woman 
change this. But business can change wo 
man. As the conserver of the 
society, woman has much to fear from busi- 
ness and nothing to hope. Her moral in- 
fluence has its divinely appointed way of 
controlling the honesty of men; its oppor- 
tunity is not the counting-room, nor its time 
business hours. The business of woman in 
the world is with the hearts, not with the 
money -bags, of humanity. 

Sa. 
HE arrest of a well-known actress for the 
performance of an improper play in 
New York suggests a question elsewhere as 
strongly put—Are women degenerating? 

In the instance of this actress, it is the star 

performance of a woman, 

Woman and not a man, that is attacked 

the Stage as an affront against pub- 
lic morals. 

Nor is here the most significant fact that 
appears. By a strict record kept, in attend- 
ance upon her performance, women were in 
the majority three to one. 

To down prurient plays women have only 
to stay away from them. 

And they go by thousands. 

The stage is degraded less by the influ- 


A ny 


Woman as a 
Financier 


ence of indecent art than by the support of | 


good women. 

The actress at the bar of the police court 
to answer the charge of violating public 
morals suggests some possibilities of mod- 
ern advertising, and the abortive tendencies 
of modern systems of reform. Society would 


Or | 


morals of | 
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It Imparts Style. 
It is Always Elastic. 
It Holds the Shape. 


Because 


It is 
It is 


MOPPY—FLOPPY—SLOPPY 


Use our HAIR CLOTH 


You Can Get a Better Price if You Do 


It Means Less Labor. 
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Economical. 
Always Reliable. 


USE BLACK, GRAY, OR WHITE IN STYLES. 


Herringbone, 10/3, 16/3, 10/4. 


LARGEST MANUFACTU 


FRENCH Sometimes canes —|mported ; 


THE BEST MADE. ASK FOR 


French, 146/3. 


REKS IN THE WORLD OF 


HERRINGBONE Sometimes Called 


OUR MAKE. TAKE NO OTHER. 





Our Hair Cloth (Hair lengthwise) in new Box Plaits holds their shape. 


You cannot afford 
that you are buying goods m: 


CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. 


ade by us. 


to use onything else. See that the tag bears 


our trade-mark, or know 
If you cannot get our goods inform us. 
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French Imperial, 206/4. 


English 


positively 
AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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The critics of every part of the 


Pottage,” as the greatest work 


THE EAST 
The Tribune, New York, N. Y. 


Every chapter excites an eager desire 
for the next one... she has made a 
dignified, fresh, and interesting addi- 
tion to contemporary fiction. 
THE NORTH 

The Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn. 

From first to last the work is as 
thorough in the essential features of 
workmanship as it is alive with human- 
ity and vivid with humor. 

Post 8vo, 


other in the liberality of their praise, and the 
English papers have hailed Miss Cholmondeley’s book, 


One cannot refuse to be interested. 


The Novel of the Decade 


Red Pottage 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY 


United States have vied with each 
most conservative 
“ Red 
of fiction since George Eliot's day. 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAY: 


THE WEST 
The Republican, Denver, Col. 

One feels that the models have not 
been lay-figures, but living, breathing 
personages who have intrigued and 
suffered. The compelling force of 
“Red Pottage”’ will make it one of the 
most discussed novels of the decade. 

THE SOUTH 
The New Orleans Picayune. 

“ Red Pottage ” is a remarkably pow- 
erful book. The characters are all 
clear-cut and life-like. 


Cloth, $1 50 





By the Author of ‘‘ Red Pottage”’ 
The Danvers Jewels 


A Detective Story Worthy of Conan Doyle 


and Sir Charles Danvers 


A Genuine Love Story of the Highest Order 
In one Volume, $1.00 








For Sale at all Bookstores, or sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


PUBLISHERS 
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find more to hope for its regeneration in the 
spectacle of women theatre-goers at the bar 
of conscience. 


San. 


[% Norway a law has recently been passed 
which makes girls ineligible for matri- 
mony until they are proficient in knitting, 
baking, and spinning. Certificates of profi- 

ciency have to be earned, 
Marriage on an and without these no girl 
Economic Basis ©#" Marry. 

Such a provision coupled 
with that of an old law in Mississippi, dis- 
covered lately by Congressman Greene, would 
tend wonderfully to insure the economic suc- 
cess of marriage. ‘In looking up some of 
my father’s papers not long ago,” says the 
Congressman, ‘I learned that when he mar- 
ried my mother in 1839, under the law of 
Mississippi, he was required to give a bond 
of $200 to the State to properly care for 
her. I found the bond attached to the mar- 
riage certificate.” 

More than twenty-five per cent. of all di- 
vorces granted women are secured because 
of the husband’s failure to provide proper 
support. How many divorces granted to 
men have their origin in the wife’s failure 
to properly keep house no statistics show. 
But clearly, if Norway and Mississippi would 
combine on the marriage question, and start 
a propaganda, humanity might take heart 
even with respect to matrimony. 


RS. ORMISTON CHANT sends word 
from London that in her opinion less 
advance has been made in England than in 
America in according woman her rights. A 
recent incident in the Bristol County Court 


would seem to bear this 
Where Man is out. A domestic made 
Master 


claim for wages, on the 
ground that she had been 
discharged without cause. To this the mis- 
tress replied that she had told the girl she 
might have the night out on Christmas day, 


, and the girl had staid out in spite of the fact 
that the woman's husband had ordered her 


to be in at nine o'clock. The girl pleaded 
that while this was true, she was under orders 
not from the man, but the woman who had 
The judge dismissed the case, 
ruling that the man is master in his own 
house. What judge in the United States 
could be got to declare a man is master in 
his own house when it comes to a question 


| of claims of the hired girl? 


Fiora McDonaLp THompson. 


AROUND THE WORLD 
AND BACK AGAIN 


(Continued from page 238.) 


came to a fine 
lived. 

Now Mr. Bear is very big and wise— 
least he thinks he is—and 
away that Mr. Dog 


big cave where Mr. Bear 
at 
he knew right 
was just playing a joke 


| on them, or at least he thought he did, so he 





| soon to see if they'd got home yet. 


said: ‘* Well, well! 1 supposed you fellows 
knew all that long ago. You don’t mean to 
say, do you, that this is really your first time 
round? Why,I go round the world every 
spring and fall, and buy most of my things 
on the other side. You just follow this 
path till you come to a big black rock, and 
then turn to the right and keep straight 
ahead. You can’t miss the way.” 

Then Mr. Bear went back in his cave, and 
laid down and rolled over and laughed to 
think what a big joke everybody was playing 
on the Hollow Tree people. But the Hollow 
Tree people kept right on, for they saw Mr. 
Bluebird still whistling and dancing on 
ahead; and by-and-by they came to the big 
black rock that Mr. Bear had mentioned, and 
turned to the right again as he had told them 
todo. Then they walked and walked, and 
Mr. Bluebird hopped and skipped and 
whistled, until at last, just as they were all 
getting very tired and it was most night, 
they came to a big hollow tree in a deep 
woods; and Mr. Possum looked up and says, 

‘Why,” he says, ‘‘ this tree looks a good 
deal like our tree!” 

And Mr. Coon he says, ‘* 
our tree!” 

And Mr. Crow he says, ‘‘ Why, 
tree!” for of course 


Why, it’s just like 


it ¢s our 
they’d turned to the 


| right three times, which brought them right 


back where they started from, though they 
did not know it. 

So then all at once they commenced to 
laugh and shout: ‘‘ We've done it! We've 
done it! 


“We've followed Spring aroun.) the world, 
According to the plan! 

Horrah for Mr. Rabbit! 
And burrah for Mr. Man!” 


And the bluebird up in the branches 
whistled and danced and shouted too; and 
Jack Rabbit and Mr. Dog came over pretty 
And of 
course Mr. Rabbit was proud about the way 
his poem had turned out; and Mr. Dog he 
was proud, too, on Mr. Man's account. Then 
they all had a big supper, to celebrate; and 
by-and-by Mr. Rabbit and Mr. Dog went 
away arm in arm, singing Mr. Rabbit's poem 
to the moon; while the Coon and Possum 
and the old black Crow went to bed happy 
because they had followed Spring clear 
around the world, and hadn’t got lost or 
tumbled off into the sky, but were home 
again safe and sound in the Hollow Tree. 
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Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


DRESS 


Eveanon —-From your letter, I should advise making 
over the cloth gown of jast year. Buy acrépe de Chine 
in light gray, or any becoming shade, and have it made 
after ove of the models in Bazan No. 8, and also, if it 
can be afforded, a black jetted gown with which you 
may have two waists, These gowns are now selling 
at reasonable prices, are very usefal, and do not re- 
quire any trimming. If you are going abroad wait to 
buy a very smart cloth gown on the other side. 


Peertexiry.—Bay a light gray cloth gown, as you 
have already a tau broadcloth, and trim the waist or 
jacket with either white revers or a narrow band of 
white around both the revers and the entire coat, A 
dark gray cloth skirt will be very useful. Make it 
simply after the circular ekirt and box-pleat in the back 
model. A gown with coat and skirt that may be worn 
with different waists will be your best investment. It 
is too late in the season for cloth waista, which at no 
time are very satisfactory 


A. E. W.—A cheap point d’eeprit or net comes that 
will make a good and inexpensive graduating gown- 
Have the skirt trimmed with two or three raffles or 
flounces edged with narrow white satin ribbon; the 
upper part of the ekirt may be in bias or plain tacks, 
Have a guimpe waist made full below the guimpe, or 
tucked, the trimming two ruffles or a fichu ; the sleeves 
must fit tight, and, if the gown ie to be worn in the 


summer, made without lining; tucks on the sleeves | 


are also pretty, but not necessary. The model to be 
most ased through the epring and summer for skirte 
for general wear will be the circular with the box- 
pleat in the back. A cape of mediam length is the 
wrap oftenest chosen by women «f sixty for ordinary 
wear, 


N. D —Yea, piqué will be worn as much aa, if not 
more than, heretofore. It is a more usefal material 
than vune’ veiling for general wear, although nuns’ 
veiling is pretty in itself, Your sample is attractive, 
sud will look well made with a pleat in the back; do 
not have it etitched; it will be too stiff, White will 
continue to be mach worn, and the little stitched col- 
lars and cuffs wil! etill be used with the silk waista, 
and also with the waists of wash materials. 


BE. K.—Have a pretty cloth suit with coat and skirt 
of some becoming light-weight cloth, and one or two 
silk waists and seme cotton waists; a silk gown, if 
possible, made with two waists; and also, if it can be 
afforded, a pretty vet or lace gown. With a smart 
cloth costame and pretty waists, not many other 
clothes are needed in a visit of the length that you in- 


tend. 1 should advise a bine gown, as blue is to be 
fashionable this year, aud should be becoming to 
you. 

J. M. C.—The light-weight smooth qualities of cloth 


are shown in many good colors, but 
fashionable if relieved with some color 
or in the waists worn with it. Use the pean de svie 
as an over-skirt with black satin ; it would be impos- 
sible to match it in material like itself, and the con- 
trast is Put cut-work woidery 
passemenuterie around the bottom of the ove 
the narrow satin revers are not at all new. 
neglected to enclose sample, so it is impossible to 
answer the question about the tan silk pleating. 


black is 
n the 


shee 


revers 


good em md jet 


ekirt, as 


You have 


N. W. C.—Your question is answered in Bazar No 
7 in reply to “N. W.” Take little luggage on your 
trip, and do not spend mach money for travelling 
gowus. Use what you have, and you get a thoroughly 
geod gown on reaching the other side. Pat in the 


Steamer trunk « 
a wrapper, 
cape, warm flannels, a hot-water bag, a box of mustard 
plasters, and something to wear over your head on 
deck on windy days. The Baedeker Guide-Books give 
all the information you require 


verything you will need on the trip— 
change of clothing (two, if possible), a golf 


M. C. T.—The ekirt must first be lengthened ; cut it 
to simalate au over-skirt, and have a flounce of plain 
black show benenth it. Use narrow black velvet rib- 
bon for the trimming. With plenty of material, your 
gown should be easily remodelled. In the Bazan of 
March 8 are several good designs from which chwice 
may be made 


Ouwo.—Your sample of foulard is attractive, and 
would be suitable for the two waists. In Bazaus No. 
8 and No. 6 are good designs for you to follow. Yea, 
plain «iiks will be worn for shirt-walets; choose a 
light gray, a yellow, or a light green to wear with 
youryown, White serge and white mohair are better 
for ekirie than camel's-hair, the latter bh iving a rough 
surface to catch the dirt easily 


Duwsarrowwren.—The Bazan is considering a plon 
similar to the one you suggest, and you will probably 
hear about it m the course of the 
two. 


next month or 


Lywn.—Bazan No. 8 has a good model for you to 


copy. Use satin folds for the trimming, or jet paxse- 
menterie. 
In Dowwr.—Anutamn, Undine, and Evening Star are 


all good fancy 
manufacture 


satin, tolle, 


costumes, and not difficult for home 

Any one of them may be made in silk, 
paper mosiin. Automn should have a 
mediam-length skirt trimmed with a border of autumn 
leaves, « epray of autama leaves across the waist, and 
a wreath ofantnmn leaves in the hair, Undine should 
be gowned in pale green with an appliqué of water- 
lilies and cat-taila, and a spray of water-lilies across 
the woist, with water-lilies in the hair. To represent 
Evening Star the gown should be of trim black with 
silver stare. 


G. R.—A crape bat or one of chiffon and crape is 
quite proper to wear when travelling, bat in going to 
cherch where friends may be encountered, it would be 
necessary to wear a bounet and veil. 


GOOD 


FORM 


Mies Geaze.—It is not anly courteous but obligatory | table, and a bine linen or denim centresquare. Broad 


to acknowledge the flowers that are sent as an ex- 
preesion of sympathy when one is in affliction; the 
person to whom the logs has come nearest—to whom 
the flowers are sent—need not acknowledge them her- 
self, but a near relative or friend may do #o, writing 
a graceful note of thanks within a week or two after 
the kind attention has been received. It is not cus- 
tomary for a person who has lost a near relative to re- 
ceive any but intimate friends until at least a month 
after the death; any acquaintance may, however, 
leave cards and call to make inquiries. All calla, except 
from intimate friends, should be acknowledged daring 
the first year of mourning by cards with a black border; 
during the second year of mourning one may return 
calls. The etiquette code says that a person during the 
first period of mourning should attend only concerts 
and smal! family entertainments, but during the period 
of second mourning it is correct to go to teas, days, and 
any informal entertainments, But these rules are not 
unbreakable nowadays; we all judge more or less 
for ourselves how far to follow them, and no one is 
critici-ed for doing as inclination prompts about 
mourning, providing always that no one's feelings are 
hurt or shocked. In your case I should say that you 
were certaluly justified, and, indeed, could do nothing 
ele than write your friends to either postpone their 
visit until another time, or, if they come, that they 
must not expect you to enter into any sport or fea- 
tivity. You need not fear that you will give any of- 
fence or be misunderstood; how could one be other- 
wise than sad and very quiet after the death of a mo- 
ther? Such a bereavement cancels one's claims in 
obligations to one’s friends, certainly for a time. 


Honouep Gueet.—At a meal where a host and hos- 
teas are both present—a dinver, for instance—the guest 


the host; if a man, at the right of the hostess. Ata 
luncheon or any eutertainment where only women are 
present, the guest of honor sits at the right of the hos- 
tess; this rule is unvariable. 


Purver.—Your letter, and what I read between the 
lines, interest me very much. I congratulate you on 


your common-eense and wisdom in wishing to havea | 
quiet unostentatious wedding when “ you are neither | 


very rich nor very poor,” und the man whom you will 
marry is in the eame circumstances, even if your guests 
are to be people better off than you in this world’s 
Of course you want everything in good taste, 
and the fanction attractive. I have read your letter 
carefully, and given a good deal of thought toit. Here 
is my advice: You evidently have the kuack of mak- 
ing whatever entertainments you undertake success- 
ful, because of the careful thought you devote to 
planning them; do the same with your wedding. Give 
it your persoual thought and the benefit of your tarte 
unless you can engage a good florist or decorator. 
Hire a quantity of plants, and place them in the corners 
of the rooms ; make, or have made, yards and yards of 
green garlands, and festeon these about the walls 
gracefully, catching the loops with bunches of flowers 
Let me suggest that you use bright red geraniume fur 
the flowers, they are sv effective and inexpeusive; and 


goods. 


# you shade the lights with red, have red candies 


burning ander red shades on the refreshment-table; 
the result will, 1 know, please you. 

served, if possible, at small tables 
some for six people 


some for 
even if you serve only bouillon, 
chicken patties, celery salad, sandwiches, ices, cake, 
bonbons, and coffee—quite enough; it will make the 
function just so much the more attractive. If you 
prefer a baffet supper served from one big table, have 
that prettily decorated in red. 
itself, let me tell you of such a pretty home wedding I 
lately attended. The bride asked twelve of her young 
women friends to as*ist her; they were not regular 
bridemaids, and were not all dressed alike, although 
they all wore white, and some were young married 
women. These girls came down the stairs, two by 
two, just before the bride; they carried garlands made 
of green over (heir shoulders as they descendea; when 
they reached the foot of the’stairs the couples divided, 
and standing about three feet apart, holding the gar- 
lands, formed an aisle among the guests which made 
a clear path, throngh which the bride on her father's 
arm with her maid of honor in front walked from the 
stairs to where the minister After she had 
taken ber place the girls closed about the bride, and 
stood around her during the service. Nothing could 
prettier. I have described the arrange- 
ment in detail, because I am anxious that your 
wedding should be as sweet a# possible. 


stood, 


have been 


Er:querte.—The card-etiquette code tells us that a 
murried woman ehould leave one of her own and one 
of ber husband's cards for every woman she calls on, 
aud snother of her husband's cards for the husband of 
every married woman, it is, however, a waste of cards 
and money to follow this rule when one is making 
vieits generally on a number of people in the sume 
household; there are times when 1 should be ob- 
ser ved—when one is making or retarning a first call, 
when making a dinner call, or a call of courtesy after 
any entertainment to which one’s husband and one’s 
self has been Invited; bat afier showing that one 
knows the form, it is not necessary to waste the 
cards. When calling on a lady and her débutante 
daughter a married woman should lenve, perhaps, the 
first time five cards—two of her 
husband's are what the code demancds—but after a 
first call she need leave only three cards—two of her 
own and one of her husband's, or at the most four, 
two of her husband's with two of her own 


A Reapren.—As the dinner you plan to give will be 
a Phi Delta Theta entertainment, the decorations of 
the table and the dishes should be the colors of the 
society—bine and white. If you can get them, use 


white china entirely for the plates and platters; buat 
on the table ase blue china vases and emall dishes for 
holding the flowers—which should be white—and the 
white frosted cakes, white candies, and peeled oranges 
and bunavas. A white damask cloth shoald be on the 


| orate. 
| cloth, a centre-piece, or one or two pieces of em- 
of honor, if a woman, is always seated at the right of | 


Have the supper | 
four, ; 


As for the ceremony | 


own, three of her | 


bine ribbon may be effectively put above the covers | 
| near the centre square, and held in place at the corners 


with bonbon dishes or vases of flowers, or the ribbon 
may go from the centre of the table to the four corners, 
and end in four attractive bows, which are held down 
by the vases of flowers or amall dishes. The ribbon 
will add to the appearance of the table. The place 
cards should be blue paper with the names written in 
white ink. Blane crinkled tissue-paper may be used 
to decorate the different dishes. Here is a seasonable 
menu: 
Oysters on the half-shell. 
Clear soup. 

Baked blue-fish, butter sauce, cacambers. 
Individual tenderloins, sweet-potato croquettes, pick- 
led peaches, green pease. 

Waldorf salad, Camembert cheese, crackers. 
Individual ices in biue and white paper cases. 
Candy. Fruit. 

Coffee. 


Manitta.—The term “a buffet supper or luncheon ” 
is used to denote refreshments which are served from 
the pantry or from une big table to guests who are 


| seated or standing informally about the dining-room 


or parlors. A buffet luncheon may be served entirely 
from the pantry, the waiters or maids passing the dif- 
ferent courses on trays. Platters or dishes with the 
eatables may be passed, and the guests help them- 
selves, or plates may be passed which have been ar- 
ranged with the food on them. The prettiest kind of 
a buffet luncheon is, however, where a big table is 
spread in the dining-room, either in the middle of the 
room or at one end. The decuration need not be elab- 
The table should be covered with a white 


broidered linen or lace, vases of flowers, emal! dishes 
of candy, fruit, sandwiches and cake, and piles of 
plates, and the forks and knives and spoons which will 
be used for the different courses. A bouillon-urn may 
stand at one end of the table and a coffee-urn at the 
other. After the guests arrive—and at a buffet 
luncheon a good many more guests are expected than 


} at a regular Inncheon—they sit down without cere. | 
The | 


mony wherever it happens to be convenient. 
bouillon is first served in cups. Plates may next be 
passed around, aud the fish course—a fish timbale, 
lobster farci or Newbarg—passed, or the dish with the 
fish course may be placed on the table and served 
from there, a roll being at the same time put on each 
plate. The entrée course may be served on the plates, 
and the substantial course may be served on plates 
also, which are served at the table and passed on 
trays. The salad course should be served from the 


table, dishes prettily garniehed being in evidence there | 


before they are helped, and the ices and cake are put 
on the table and then served on saucers or plates. The 
last course is cables with the coffee, which is drawn 
from the coffee-urn into little caps. 


Aw Inquiertive Housexeepen. —The beat kind of an 
entertalument for yon to give is, by all means, an 
evening reception where one room is reserved for 
daucing. This is a very popular way of entertaining, 
and with your large house, spacious room= and halls, 
and pleasant grounds, you have every facility for mak- 
ing the festivity that you plan to give next summer 
very enjoyable, The young people may dance in one 
room without interfering with the pleasure of the 
older guests. Have Jupane-e lanterns hang on the 
verandas and about the lawn under the trees, and ar- 
range on the verandas cozy nooks, with lounges and 
sofas ond hammocks and chairs. In-doors have flower 
decorations and the rooms left without much farniture, 
#0 that they will not be crowded. Serve the supper 
at small tables in the dining-room if you can command 
the requisite service. 

The invitations should be written on small-sized 
sheets of note-paper and sent by mail or a messenger. 
The wording should be: 


Mr. and Mrs. William Blake 
request the pleasure of 
Mise White's 
company on Tuesday evening, June the fifth 
from eight until eleven o'clock 
to meet 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Rogers and Mise Brown 
The Oaka 


Here is a good menu, most of which may be without 
trouble prepared at home. I suppose you wil! be able 
to buy the ices or ice-cream. 
made at home with a good freezer. 


Iced consomme. 
Creamed sweetbreads ami mushrooms in paper cases, 
Sandwiches and rolls. 
Chicken jelly aud tomato salad with mayonnaise 

dressing 

Ice-cream and cake. 

Strawberries. 

Coffee. 


You can buy the consommé in cane and flavor it, 
and add a little gelatine: it should be served ice cold 
in cups a little stiff, but not at all jellied. The paper 
cases for the creamed course may be procured from 
any city confectioner or department store. The 
chicken jelly may be easily made and moulded at home. 
Sometimes the piece of paper that folds into an en- 
graved invitation is left when the invitation is sent, 
but it is better to remove it. Knives which are at the 
covers on a dining table should have the edges turned 
out. ‘The envelopes which enclose cards thai are 
sent to a tea or a day by a hired messenger shwuld be 
sealed. 


J.T. L.—As an address, both of the forms “ Mr. Thom- 


although equally proper, the form one generally sees 
and nees at present is Mr. Thomas Brown. I would 
advi-e giving it the preference. 








| trivet, 


| feet” use them. 


If not, that, too, may be | 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


Mes. H. H. W.—Thanks for your gracious and ap- 
preciative letter. In your room, which you happily 


| describe as ‘* nondescript,” several things may be done 


with a mantel. Leave it as it is if it docs not offend 
you. Otherwise build over it with brick or with wood 
If built over, study models for a good design, and have 
a careful drawing made before you set your men to 
work. A fourth snggestion is that you get a brass 
fireplace and set it in, using a brass ash-pan and 
Brass trivets, remember, are one of the joys 
possible in a room like yours, 

Consult a reliable draggist about the verdigris in 
your old Dutch kettle. If the kettle has “ bewitching 
That is what feet are made for. In 
other words, do not use the crane onlers in itself it is 
interesting, bat have a spirit-lamp on your table, on 
which the lamp can stand. It will be fascinating on 
your trivet. New York 1s fall of Dutch coffee-pots in 
brass; by hanting bric-d-brac stores you can make a 
careful choice. Use a dark wood green for your 
walls, not the sage green nor a green that is too yel- 
low, but ond with certain suggestion of the laminons 
in it. Experiment with samples. Silks and brocades 
go with rosewood. Strive for Tichness of coloring 
A brilliant red, if the chairs are good, might be very 
effective. Be guided by the quality in the use of the 
tea services. Hunt for a Dutch tea table, or have one 
made. Hunt also for your Morris chair. You wil! 
hardly find an original that is not beyond your means. 
Never, never, never buy a chair unless you sit in it 
first and see whether it is adapted to your require- 
ments. The success of the Morris chair, ot which 
many imitations are made, is that “ it was built by a 
man who understood anatomy.” 


F. E. W.—Write to Mra. Donald McLean, 186 Lenox 
Avenue, for the information needed. Women to be 
eligible for membership in the Society of the D. A. K 
must be above eighteen years of age, must be descended 
from an ancestor who, * with unfailing loyalty, render- 
ed material aid to the cause of independence as a 
recognized patriot, as soldier or sailor, or as a civi! 
officer in one of the several Colonies or States of the 
United States or Colonies,” and the applicant must be 
acceptable to the society. Every epplicant mnat be 
endorsed by at least one member of the National So- 
ciety. Her name is then submitted to the Registrar- 
General, who reports on the question of eligibility to 
the Board of Management, and upon its approval the 
applicant is enrolled as member. 

Mrs Kate Kearney Henry, 902 F Street, Washington, 
D. C., ie Corresponding Secretary-Genera! of the so- 
ciety. The librarian of the Astor Library, New York, 
will advise you about a reliable person to search your 
family pecigree. 


J. T. R—A wide field is opened by the question 
under what head interior decoration should come 
Architects wil! say that interior decoration belongs to 
them, since it is never to be legitimately separated 
from architecture, but because most of our houses are 
only “ done over,” and we follow vo particular fashion 
or period except in the Colonial, mach so-called in- 
terior decoration comes under the head of house 
furnishing. Your home is iv a city where these su 
jects are more carefully considered than in almost any 
other. Go to the Art Muxeum or to some art store 
and ask for schools where designing or interior decora- 
tion is tanght. When one is found enter yourself ae 
astudent. Always, however, keep your eyes open 
wherever you go, noticing what is good and what bad, 
especially when something good is pointed out or 
strikes you ; study to see in what its excellence may 
lie. Never regard your “five years of marriage as 
wasted.” No years are wasted that are lived well, 
even if they ore spent as an invalid in bed. Each ex- 
perience of life, however trifling or how bitter, en- 
riches one’s equipment, and certainly the “ five years 
of marriage " which you consider wasted ought to have 
taught you at least what some of the essentials for 
true home-bailding are. Interior decoration onght 
never to be separated from these requirements. They 
belong, by nature, together. 


A. J. on A. ¥.—Your best plan and greatest privi 
lege would be to joip one of Mr. Frank Damrosch's 
classes, where music is tanght and sight-reading to 
large bodies of people, and so well taught that out of 
them has grown that wonderful People’s Chorus about 
which all the critics talk. Every Sunday afternoon—at 
three o'clock, I think—these classes are held at Cooper 
Union. The charges are ten cents for an afternoon 
Join one and get an opportunity pot only to imbibe 
from Mr. Damrosch, bat also to be more specifically 
directed by him in case you develop a special talent. 
When food shows are held at the Madiswn Square 
Garden, free lessons are always given in cooking. 
There is a class on Forty-second Street, between Fifth 


| and Sixth avenues, one in the United Charities Build- 


ing on Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second Street, and 


| others are held at various places throughout the city. 


Free cooking demonstrations are held weekly at the 
rooms of the New York Household Economic Asseocta- 
tion, 1175 Broadway, near Fifty-ninth Street. 


8. L. E—It is always proper, and is only proper, to 
use candlesticks and lamps where they suggest being 
ready for immediate nse. Thus the fashion of putting 
a costly lamp in a parlor window ts altogether abomi 
nable, and quite a different affair from putting a light 
in the window to serve as a gnide. Your candlestick 
might go at the head of your bed on your night table, 
or, again, it might go on your dressing-table, or it 
might be placed on your writing-table or desk, but al- 
ways, wherever it stands, let it be in a position to sug- 
gest utility rather than mere ornament. It shonid be 
provided with a candle, neatly trimmed and free of 
drippings. A pretty candle shade wonld add to its 
decorative value. Never fail to keep matches in a 
pretty receptacle near it. Candlesticks on mantels 


| are to be considered from quite another point of view. 
as Brown” and “ Thomas Brown, Esq.” are correct; bat | 


Single candies are seldom used there. Matches, too, 
are not a necessity, because a candlestick on a mantel 
is supposed to be lighted by a servant, while that on a 
table implies being made ready for quick service. 


























HARPER’S BAZAR 


HE VERY WORD “OPERATION” STRIKES TERROR TO|¢ 


a woman’s soul. 


Nearly always these operations become necessary through neglect. 
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delegate because the of the latter 

from the room was resisted, was a simple oc- 
currence and of no moment, until referred to 
by a speaker to emphasize a point she was 


If there are frequent and excessive times of pain, get the right advice at | making. The delegate had received a tele- 
once and stop taking chances, | gram announcing a serious accident at home, 
It will cost you nothing for and naturally she hurried to the door to set 
“nage : “Mrs, off at once. . In her’excited haste she jostled 
advice if you write to Mrs. a page who was leaning carelessly against a 
Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass., for | qoor through which she must pass. The 
HE formation recently among. the | . : 

Rye A g it, and if you let the trouble | girl was upset, but she picked herself up in- 
club women in California of a State | ’ you g te y nh I 2 eaderth & 
federation is a source of keen satis- | run along it will surely cost | stant leteeg = Ss aes + pee sadn 
faction to Mrs. Lowe, president of | you a great deal of pain, and Ses ee ee bef wo sr peo 
the general society, as it sees fulfilled may mean an operation twustwo whole days a ore e house or the 

a dear ambition held by her ever since she x —— press knew anything about it. 
; Miss SARAH J. GRAHAM, | 
came into office. It is only just to add that ir ‘lle. P ae en 
a to Mrs. Lowe’s personal sympathetic efforts | Sheridanville, a.» writes : 
4 this important result is largely due. In her | “Dear Mrs. PINKHAM,— RS. MANNING, the president-general, 
r efforts Mis. Lowe has, from the first, had I had suffered for several years showed herself to have gained skill and 
, a geet Le fan wit top ien with female troubles, and doc- — as a — = — 
urde strong enthusias 4 : sian aie opinions from every fair-minded woman who 
1e e 1 ] ve . | 'y " 
“4 most helpful. The election therefore of yr until I cory d eye ge watched her during the week. Through 
" Mrs. Burdette as the first president of the Cal- I felt wretche and tired of often seriously trying sessions she kept 
d ifornia federation is a natural, as well as a living. I had disease of kid- her bead like the compass. If she lost 
ys very pets yee ap ag we on the ——— neys bladder trouble, dropsy her temper—and she had serious provoca- 
A second item of federation interest is ' . - tion—she never showed it. calming and con- 
| ar 4 and bloating, and a large tu- '!0B-——She never showed It, Ci g ‘ 
in that the Society of American Women in nad @ a! Ao int = all trolling the meeting every time by the force 
J London, England, of which Mrs. Hugh Reid oe a ee, oe ee © of her dignified presence and unassailable 
. Griffin is president, has joined the General my organs were out of fix. patience. Some gentlemen, who were present 
“ Federation. “Seeing a woman’s letter in the gallery one day, said Mr. Reed himself 
o @a. praising your remedies, I wrote would sane Se — ee Ad sit- 
in aia a" : P ‘ > besved of me uations, and t val Mrs, J anning shou seep 
a Tr has at length been definitely decided to her, and she begg | & trained parliamentarian beside her to in- 
ar that there is to be a Press day at the Mil- to try it, telling me all that it gtruct her on technical points was a neces 
" waukee Bieunial, and Mrs. Mary 8. Lock- had done for her. I bought sary procedure. Mrs. Washington Roebling 
yood, of Washing sid f the I ee ge y pr +o g 8 
us peo nd , Pre my ed yaa onal “4 oa six bottles of Lydia E. Pink- as a vice-president-general was called upon 
es ernationa e88 Socie y, 15 Leen aApPpolNle P “a r . x . several ti “~s I 28] 1 2 lurin the occasion 
: bees “et ‘ ham’s Vegetable Compound, ‘¢Vera! times to preside ¢ g th a 
g chairman. Mrs. Lockwood's wide acquaint- hy Bs Hear mt . a my 2! absences of an hour at a time of Mrs. 
ry ance of press women throughout the coun- RBG Row Conn CEnc™ ’ Manning, and she proved an admirable chair- 
he try gives her special fitness for the office, gratitude to you. The tumor man, 
— and a fine programme will undoubtedly be began to disappear, and I got ea 
1" presented. oo better all the time. I believe aE ui dhimied ve ; 
it “a now that I am entirely cured. _—— oe oo Cee Sen, A 
re- . , - a usual, promivent. Mrs. Barber again en- 
ch HE meeting of the reorganizing committee ‘My doctors could not | torisined the conveulion at her beautiful 
ya + at Philadelphia resulted practically in a believe it at first, as they | Washington home one day; Senator Chaun 
Saleen ter the ie acon Re all had told me that my case was a hopeless one, and no human cey Depew threw open his residence to the 
“) 0 a 3 Fut ee > * ] fO Op- a be aw VY ° | 2 2 > 
con en wand “ame — ; | power could do me any good. ‘They New York State Daughters on another after 
ox posing reporss. weive members OF tik a . ak wt ‘ ec noon; and at another time Admiral and Mrs. 
be Committee of Fifteen were present. The were astounded. can Say any- | Dewey gave a reception to the whole con- 
R majority report was against reorganization, thing that can help other women, I | WOMEN gress and all visiting Daughters. 
led and was signed by Mrs. Lowe of Georgia, shall be glad to.” } , 
- Mrs. Hanger of Arkansas, Mrs. Van Vechten A. 
=) 7 . 
of lowa, Mrs. Eldredge of Colorado, Mrs. P A V OID HE Continental Hall building f 
i} . . ) , M = ail o ‘ g g fund was 
os Johnson of Georgia, Mrs. Denison of New It is not safe to wait until the last swelled by $10,000, making now $60,000 
be York, and Mrs. Blount of District of Co moment. Head off trouble by prompt P R IONS that has been subscribed—a good beginning 
be lumbia. To the minority report ware ws attention to it. Don’t be satisfied O A towards the $800,000 needed to carry through 
30- tuched the names of Mrs. Brock of Pennsy! without Mrs. Pinkham’s advice. the enterprise. It was decided to hold a 
ar vania, Mrs. Sherman of Lilinois, Mrs. Wil- | _ _ —_——— | D.A.R. meeting at Paris July 8 and 4, and 
to liamson of New Jersey, Mrs. Ward of The most fraudulently and flagrantly inters | the commitiee appointed last year was em- 
he Massachusetts, and Mrs. Douglas of Okla- feited article on the market to-day is the genuine | powered to expend $2000 to arrange for a 
homa, Although the majority of the com- Gluten . creditable celebration at that time, when the 
rl mittee were opposed to reorganization, when statue of Lafayette is to be unveiled. It is 
80- j % ay ; ine ow . e > 
rit, pag a on oe ee line "apare _ — The nutritive value of cereal foods () ann arla hardly necessary to add that this sum is not 
ca or against, the reports sent in to the commit- ti ; h > af. att = intended to defray the persoual expenses of 
tee were in its favor The exact figures, as ies in the amoun ° f giu eae s the committee. The American Montily, the 
given by a mem ber of the committee, were matter they contain. It is this ele- | a magazine conducted by the sociely, goes on 
hon a for reorganization and yrs eo ion ment which places them in the flesh- under a new editor, Mrs. Avery of Ohio. 
ne it hese reports represented official action 3 i | The following vice-president - generals 
sto by State federations, and the clubs whose ex- a ates set Rear ngs were elected tone term a two watiee Mrs. 
ted pression they embodied will undoubtedly be tains the most and rice the least o Old customers are hard to deceive. They maybe | W-P. Jewett, of Minnesota; Mrs. J. A. Hull, 
ind heard from at Milwaukee. The opponents to this constituent, and the wheat grown misled by the bottle and label, but they Anow the | Of lowa; Mrs. W. A. Roebling, of New Jer- 
~— reorganization favored a recommendation of in the northwest contains the most of Cologne. You cannot be deceived if the label reads: sey; Mrs. P. C. Cheney, of New Hampshire; 
“1 some Changes in the by-laws—a concession, on Johann Maria Farina, GEGENUBER dem | Mrs. J. O. Moss, of Olio; Mrs. J. C. Bur- 
al however, which was of no value to the work y- Julichs Platz—the word “gegeniéber’’ must appear or rows, of Michigan; Mrs. A. H. Tuttle, of 
a shes the sumunieise hes failed fe th ypurpes CREAM OF oe ae Vieginle; Mrs. A. L. Barber, of Washington, 
ws dat the committee has failed in the purpose e ~e ~ ¢ ( Mrs. 8. B. Morgan, of Georgia; Mrs. 
or ¢ alec : ae an, ; Mrs. 
ra for which it was created—i. ¢., to present a Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. | J |; Crossman, of New York. 
| ae plan for reorganization to the General Fed WHEA | . 
Den eration in convention assembled next June. Sa. 
ad, Instead, two diametrically opposed reports is this grain freed from surplus starch I E HE recent convention of the Florida State 
or will go to the delegates at Milwaukee, and and from the indigestible outer husk, mparts nergy Federation, held at Palatka, was the fifth 
nd the subject is likely to have a long and making the best of foods for the q annual gathering of that body. This is one 
: spirited discussion. The majority report, & : Horsford 5 Acid Phosphate of the smallest of the State federations, count- 
~ after pope ling no change from se muscle or brain worker. a = r - “ ing ouly nine clubs, but it is live and grow- 
general plan of organization, suggests in the A : en vitality and nerve force have ing. Most of the clubs represented in the 
“n- , ° Cream of Whea‘ nneapolis, Minn. A : : . . . . 
oe matter of representation that each club and of t Co., Mi become impaired by illness its value is federation are village or town improvement 
te panyan J ae yo peerage age ge 8 wonderful. Induces refreshing sleep. associations, the club women of Florida real- 
for ye entitled to one delegate, with five dele- Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. izing at the very outset their need of altru- 
| nan @4 at droggists’, 25c. box of us. IZ at y S 
ght gates for each State federation. It suggests, COE’ $ ECZEMA CURE $1 coe Cnem. Co., Cleveland, 0. istic effort. In the absence of Mrs. Beek- 
hey too, in regard to dues, that each club and —_—_—__—_— — mau of Taroon Springs, the president of the 
each State federation, without regard to | HARPER’S BAZAR CUT TISSUE- PAPER PAT ¥TERNS State federation, Mrs. Cummer of Jackson- 
= number of members, pay a certain sum di- ville, the first vice-president, presided. Legis- 
aa rectly to the general society. 1 he minority | For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust | Jation for the prevention of cruelty to chil- 
3 a report recommends reorganization into State | measure for women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes for little girls. Only a | dren and the school question were the chief 
t of feder utions only, with representation accord- limited number of patterns of each design will be issued. The cost of these patterns will con- topics of discussion. The question of pro- 
ohn ing to numbers belonging to State federa- | tinue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), | viding kindergartens for the little colored 
at tion and a per capita tax of five cents paid | and 35 cents per costume for little girls’ patterns (or 20 cents each for skirt and waist) ; separate | children, which should be sort of day nurs- 
yper through the State treasurers to the General [ cleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where otherwise specified Children’s collar | eries too, took up a large part of the session, 
00 Federation. and sleeve patterns may not be purchased separately. The following list represents the recently | and the discussion will undoubtedly bear 
pibe <s. issued designs that may still be purchased fruit. The Palmetto Club of Daytona is 
ally p s F 266. Child’s Low-Necked Frock. Illustrated in | 256. Child’s Gingham Gown. Illustratedin Harfer’s | about to undertake the erection of a building 
ent. HE recent annual congress at W ashing- | Harper's Bazar No. 9, Vol. 33 Bazar No. 3, Vol. 33 for this purpose. Other members of the 
nare ton of the Daughters of the American 265. Spring Walking Gown. [Illustrated in Har- | 255- Shirt Waist and Watteau-Pleated Skirt. | Florida federation than those mentioned 
4 Revolution was by no means the excitedly | fer’a Braar Wo. >, Vol. 33 Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. 3 are Miss Madge Ice, of Palatka, second vice- 
ild- active sessi” that some reports of it would | 264. Child’s Dimity Costume. Illustrated in Har- | 254+ Girl's Sailor Costume I'lustrated in Harfer’s president; Mrs. E. A. Hill, of Orange City, 
= a to indicate. soe was never = fev’e Basar Ve. &, Vel. 33 pn No. 2, Vol. 33 Cee recording secretary; Mrs, @. G. Munsell, of 
, or a sergeant-at-arms that was reported, anc , , 253. Afternoon Costume with Side-Pleate rt. | Green Cove Spring, treasurer; Mrs. N. C 
pity. : : . : ii 263. New Rainy-Day Costume. Illustrated in Har- | “ p sreen Vove Spring, treasurer, Mrs. N. U. 
4 which, it may be added, is very usual in the 3 ter’s ye i 8, Vol. 33, Illustrated in Harper's Bazar No. 2, Vol. 33. | Wamboldt, of Jacksonville, auditor; Mrs, J. 
nove United States Congress, and, barring some | : , ‘ Sestiee] 252. Girl's Gretchen Coat. Illustrated in Yarfer’s 11 Kepler, of Jacksonville, historian. 
often unnecessary and persistent protest 262. Child s Flannel Costume. Illustrated in Har- Baza’ No. 1, Vol. 33. 
and objections to comparatively insignificant | fer's Basar No. 7, Vol. 33. 251. Visiting Costume, Side-Pleated Waist and SA. 
r, to proceedings, the congress moved amicably | 261. 1900 Tailor Costume for Women. |llustrat- Fancy Skirt. | No. 1, Vol. 33. A. G. W., Totepo, Ono. — The experiment of the 
cing along, aud to the satisfaction of the seven | ed in Harper's Bazar No. 7, Vol. 33- 248. Golf Cape, with Capuchin Hood. Illustrated = New York Household Economic Association in hour- 
ting hundred and fifty delegates. It is the indis- | 260. Child’s Handkerchief Gown. Illustrated in in Harper's Bazar No. 51, Vol. 32 ly service to housekeepers has proved very successful. 
om! creet magnifying of small matters that often Harfper’s Bazar No. 6, Vol. 33 230. Skirt with Double Box-Pleated Back. Illus- | The maids are sent for one hour or longer, and the 
= plunges large gatherings into hopeless en- | ago. India Silk Gown. [Illustrated in Harfer’s trated in Harper's Basar No. 45, Vol : maces pee ” yong ores he go _— hour. 4 
ic tanglement, and retards important business. | Bese Ne. 6, Vel. 22 232. Full-Length Kimono. Illustrated in Harper's mass S80 Se en a the house by the visiting maid. 
able, The D. A. R. Societ le up in the mai a . - ai Basar No. 43, Vol. 32. rhe service is liked by the housekeepers and servants 
or ft ' e ociety is made up in the main | 258. Child's Summer Costume. Illustrated in 90. Bath Robe. Illustrated in Harfer’s Basar No. | slike, and it is becoming a flourishing part of the as- 
t ale ¢ earnest, — Seah, one he is thei ~ Harper's Bazar No. 4, Vol. 33. aa =. sociation’s work, ‘There is no reasun why it could 
sug- cep regret that the body should now and | 459, New Five-Gore Skirt. Illustrated in Harfer’s | not be grafted on any domestic-science enterprise 
id be again = the reputation of be ing © omposed | Bazar No. 5, Vol. 33- MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER any where, if desired. 
e of only of fighting delegates. Undue exagger- : rper’s | Cat Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 259 = 
a XASSCT- | 557. New Shirt Waist. [llustrated in Harper's | eo. 
a its ation in press reports of incidents—trifling in Bazar No. 4, Vol. 33 | to 273 inclusive, on page 242. : 
os themsel ves—often unjustly contributes to this Pe hall ‘ A a aS ee ae -” in- 
niels reputation. The sensational stories, for ex- ormation you wish has been forwarded to you from 
me ample, of a page being knocked down by a | HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, N. Y. City this office. Marcaret Hamicron Wecn. 
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NOT WHAT HE WANTED. 


‘*] perceive, sir,” began the peddler, suave- 

ly, ‘that there are children in the house.” 
Have | the honor of speaking to Mr. 

Sherlock Holmes?” inquired Mr. Poply, iron- 

wu y 

** Not exactly; but—” 

“TI presume you arrived at that astonish- 
ingly correct conclusion by a process of 
scientific deduction,” continued Mr. Poply, 
in the same sarcastic tone. “ Let me see if I 
can follow your line of reasoning. No doubt 
you noticed Towser, who has just flitted 
from the back door with a milk-can attached 
to his caudal appendage. That round hole 
in the stained glass of this door would at 
once convey the word ‘bow-gun’ to your 
acute mind. That dull sound which we now 
hear can only be produced by hammering a 
high chair with a hand-mirror or a cream- 
pitcher. Am I right?’ 

Probably,” answered the peddler, ‘* but 
I drew my inferences from the fact that you 
came to the front door with—and are still 
inadvertently holding—a rattle in your hand. 
And, unless my eyes deceive me, there is a 
jumping-jack attached by means of a bent 
pin and a string to the rear of your smoking- 
jacket. However, all this is immaterial. I 
called to show you the greatest invention of 
the age— The Patent Noiseless Baby-Jump- 
er and Ciild-Amuser.’ By its use a child 
may be left alone for hours and need no-at- 
tention. Place the infant in this swinging- 
seat here, and—’ 

‘Pardon me,” interrupted Poply. “ Does 
that invention have an attachment for pick- 
ing up playthings which have been violently 
thrown on the floor?” 


“No: but—” 
‘* Does it have hair to be pulled?” 
No” 
‘Does it have an arrangement which, 


when the child cries, tells whether the 
screams express cholera-morbus, hunger, a 
pin, temper, or general depravity?” 

Cert iinly not!’ 

‘Then I'm afraid I can’t buy it. Between 
ourselves, I don’t think I need a ‘ Patent 
Noiseless Baby-Jumper,’ but I should like a 
Patent Noiseless Baby.” Joe LincoLn 
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RUBBING 


If IN. 


Little Eph. “ Now, wuitx I KATS DIS PIK, WILL YO’ BOYS PLEASE "CITE DAT POME 
Yo'Ss SO FOND OF, "BOUT ‘NIGGER, NIGGER, NEVAH DIE’ ?” 


HIS INSIGNIFICANCE. 
**Sapsmith often makes a spectacle of him- 
self, doesn’t he?” 
** Well, hardly that. He is too insignifi- 
cant to make more than a monocle of him- 
self.” 








IN FISHY 


THekk GOES THAT ATHLETIC Miss SaLMon—sHE EVI- 
DENTLY HAS SOME POOR IDIOT ON THE STRING 


The Trout. “Loox, Loox! 


A CHOICE OF PROBLEMS 


GeraLtprnge. ‘‘ When does the twentieth 
century begin?” 

Geraip. “ Let's talk about something less 
complicated; I'll tell you how to score a 
baseball game.” 














4 DIPLOMATIC SUGGESTION. 
She. “Tunes I'M Gorse RIGHT sTRAIGHT 
IN AND TELL MAMMA YOU BROKE A PLATE!” 
He. “Hawys't you Berrer warr unrn. I 
Hibe THE CUP YOU BROKE YESTERDAY?” 








CIRCLES. 


” 


A COMMON OCCURRENCE 

The superintendent of schools was on a 
tour of inspection, and found the pupils in a 
certain room about to engage in the pleasing 
task of writing compositions. ‘‘ Now, chil- 
dren,” said dignitary, ‘“‘don’t write 
about Spring or War or the History of a 
Bootjack, or anything of that sort. Write 
about common urrences— things that 
— in our dally lives” 

he small boy im the front seat listened 
attentively to this advice, and after laboring 
diligently for a half-hour, he produced the 
following: 

‘It is verry funy to see men put on their 
collers, They genally cant find the coller- 
butten for sum time, an’ when they git onto 
that the butten- whole has gone an’ got lost, 
then the man jumps up an’ down an’ sez 
friteful things, an’ alter a wile he gits it but- 
tend al rite, an’ looks rale plesent. This is a 
comon ocurents.” 

—_>_—_ 


THE USUAL &STORY. 

Papa,” said Benny Blootumper, ‘‘I saw 
two bad boys flipping cents, and after a while 
they went away, wher they had gone I 
found a penny.” 

“Did you play yourself, Benny?” asked 
Mr. Bloobumper. 

“No, papa.” 

“Then you were an in-a-cent bystander.” 


HE HAD NO DOUBTS. 


James Cuteboy Centerback looked down 
into the face of the young girl who, but a 
few short weeks before, had promised to be 
his bride, with all the love of which a young, 
ardent, and enthusiastic nature was capable. 

**My darling,” he said, * hitherto we have 
been so absorbed in each other, in this new 
joy that has come into our lives, that for the 
time being we have thought of little else but 
that great love which bas filled every fleeting 
moment. I would not have you think, how- 
ever with—what I know you to, possess—a 
keén appreciation of the practical,: that I 
have been neglectful of the sterner and at the 
same time more necessary side of our married 
life. You have been reared in an atmosphere 
which bas made imperative to you certain 
things, and I want you to know that the 
mere fact of your being united to me will, I 
am positive, make no difference. To speak 
more plainly, whatever clothes, shoes, gloves, 
hats, and, in fact, whatever articles of any 
kind you have been accustomed to, I shall 
expect you to have in the same abundance 
then as now.” 

‘**But do you think,” said the young and 
beautiful creature he addressed, her eyes 
radiant with anticipation—‘‘do you think, 
dearest, that all this can be accomplished with 
what you have told me are your somewhat 
limited means?” 

Her fond and devoted lover gazed at her 
with the firm look of one in whom a lack of 
confidence was an unknown quantity. 

**T am sure of it!” he exclaimed, imme- 
diately, taking both of her hands in his. 
** Never fear, dearest, on that score. From 
what I know of your tact, of your patience 
in the face of difficulties, of your persuasive 
powers and ability to strike while the iron is 
hot, I feel absolutely certain that you can 
persuade your father to give you anything.” 

om Masson. 


TOO MUCH. 


“The fact is,” said Witherby, “‘ I am not 
only tired of living so far away from town, 
but the everlasting torments I have been 
subjected to since I bought my house in the 
country are more than I can stand, and I 
have been trying to sell out.” 

‘*What’s the matter?” said Yon Blamer. 
*T have been out to your house, and thought 
it a nice place, and that you were very com- 
fortably fixed.” 

“So,” said Witherby, ‘it would seem to 
the chance visitor. I've nothing to say 
against the town itself. It’s a good town, as 
suburban places go. Butif ever a confident, 
deluded, and fool of a human being got stuck 
on a house, lamthatman. Why, sir, I can- 
not begin to tell you how bad that house is. 
I can show you cracks in it that a baby might 
fall through. The floors are badly laid, the 
roof is a sponge, the cellar a submarine lake 
at certain seasons; it is hotter than the 
tropics in summer, and colder than the upper 
end of the north pole in winter. It opens 
and shuts in a gale like an accordion, and on 
the top floor you would think you were in a 
ship at sea. The plaster falls somewhere at 
every change in temperature, and the plumb- 
ing is a source of constant financial distress. 
Oh, it’s a lovely house! It’s a beauty! And 
just think, my dear fellow, that I may not be 
able to sell it—that 1 may have to live in it 
another year!” 

= Well.” said Von Blumer, ‘‘ I am sorry to 
hear all that. When I was out to see you I 
didn’t notice all those defects, and took quite 
a fancy tothe place. I was thinking of buy- 
ing out there, and if you hadn't told me all 
this, I—” 

Witherby turned deathly pale and grasped 
his friend convulsively by the shoulder. 

** Will you do me a favor?” he whispered, 
hoarsely. 

‘** Why, of course,” replied Yon Blumer, in 
surprise. ‘* What is it?” 

‘Just take me to a large vacant lot,” re- 
plied Witherby, ‘‘ and first having put on 
your heaviest hobnailed boots, grab me by 
the collar and kick me over and around it 
for a good hour. Don’t spare me, for I am 


eighteen times more of an unadulterated 


idiot than I ever dreamed of before.’ 





BUSINESS FORETHOUGHIT. 

Customer, “ THIRTEEN KGGS FOR A QUAR- 
TKR, HEY? I AM RATHER SUPERSTITIOUS 
asout No, 13; JUST PUT ONK MORE TO 
MAKE IT FOURTEEN.” 

Grocer. “1 can’t vo THAT, BUT I wiLL 
TAKE ONE OUT, AND THAT WILL MAKE IT 
TWELVE.” 


THE CAUSE OF THE TROUBLE 
Patcumn. ‘“ Why are they no longer 
friends?” 

Patcn. ‘‘ They went into business to- 
gether.” 








LIGHTENING 


HIS LABORS. 


The Caddie, “Tr 1% KeEPS ON BUSTING CLUBS LIKE THAT, I'LL BE A CINCH TO CARRY 


THIs BAG!” 














